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a *Neath the wildwood shade by a running brook That flows along the val-ley I have wandered oft when the 
te As the day fled on with its sun and shade, Howev-er bright or dreary, I sought her still cre its 
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sun was high, To the lowland home of Hallie ; The days were bright and our hearts were light, As friends well met and 
light would fade, For my step was never weary : With chat and song the whole day long, We work’d and toil’d to- 
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clev - er, For our rest was made neath ths wildwood shade, And our hearts were cheerful ev - er. 
geth - cr, And we knew no care that we did not share, In foul or pleas-ant weath-er. 
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a 
Let my grave be made ‘neath the w Sawood shade, 
Beside my darling Hatie; 
Oh let me rest near the one loved best, 
Now sleeping in the valley: 
For my joys have fied and my hopes are dead, 
My heart is sighing ever; 
Since her amile is gone and I'm left alone, 
For our fate has been to sever.—Cuonve. 
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MARS AND HIS MISTRESS. 





regal. Meantime, there had been no lack of} bridle-hand again, so that Mars, thus restrained, 


suitors for her hand. But to all she turned a 
deaf ear. Her heart was buried with Hugh. 
Her gréatest pleasure was to ride with Mars, to 
this secluded forest recess, where fern, and twig, 
and tree, all reminded her of the past. 

She was lost in deep thought, now, her fingers 
still lingering, unconsciously, on the branch that 
she had forgotten to pluck, when she was recalled 
to herself by the excited pawing of Mars. 

«Quiet, sir! Quiet !’’ she said, gathering in 
her reins instinctively. ‘You don’t see a ghost, 
do you ?”’ 

She had scarcely spoken, when a thicket part- 
ed, just beside her, and a rough-looking, coarsely 
clad man stepped forth. He wore a slouched, 
torn hat, beneath which peered forth a dark, 
threatening countenance, half hidden by wild, 
tangled, black locks. Advancing toward her, he 
raised his hand to seize,as Bella thought, her 
reins. 

Our heroine was no coward. Few of her sex, 
indeed, were naturally so brave. But the dis- 
trict in which she lived was full of iron-fur- 
naces, and at this particular season most of the 
men were on a strike; and as the best of them, 
even in ordinary times, bore no very good name, 
there really was some cause for uneasiness. This 
man, moreover, was exceptionally villainous-look- 
ing. She drew in her rain sharply, therefore, 
till Mars nearly reared. 

The man fell back, on seeing this, saying, in a 
broad, Irish accent, 

“TI beg pardon, ma’am, but I manes ye no 
harrum. I’m but a poor pedlar, as ye may see.”’ 

Bella observed, now, that he carried a pack on 
his back, as the humbler, itinerant members of 
his profession did; and a little ashamed of her- 
self, she said, kindly, 

«Oh! I see. You've needles and threads, and 
a pretty ribbon or two, I suppose. Well, if 
you'll go on to Oakwood, where I live, (it’s but 
a mile or two ahead, just as you get out of the 
forest,) the servants will be glad to buy some of 
your wares, and I’ll be there myseif after awhile.’ 

** Qakwood,’’ said the man, as if collecting his 
faculties, ‘‘ Sure that is the verra place I’m afther. 
Doesn't a Misthress Bella Rivers live there? A 
fine, handsome young lady, or matron, iligant 
enough for a king ?’’ 

“I am Miss Bella Rivers,’’ answered our 
heroine, in a tone of surprise. ‘Quiet! Quiet, 
Mars! What ails you?’’ For the horse was 


restless again. ‘‘ But what can you want with } 


me? I never saw you before in my life.” 








began to throw out his fore-arm and paw ex- 
citedly once more. Bella was something of an 
aristocrat, we are afraid, and was the least bit 
scornful of this ill-dressed, coarse-looking man, 
who claimed her acquaintance, as she thought. 
She began even to doubt if her first impression 
had not been the correct one. What if, after all, 
the fellow was a highway robber in disguise? 
She held Mars, therefore, firm in hand, prepared 
to put the spur into him, and dash forward, at 
the slightest offensive movement. 

But the pedlar made no hostile demonstration. 
He apparently understood her thoughts, for he 
drew a step still further back. 

*¢ Maybe, miss,” he said, scraping his foot, as 
if in apology, ‘‘though you don’t fancy the likes 
of me, you may think better of the word I bring.” 

‘* Word you bring!” 

‘*Yes, miss. You see I haven’t always been 
a pedlar. I was once a sea-faring man.’’ 

Every scrap of color fied from Bella’s face. 
What could he mean? Did he bring a message 
from the dead? The thought of Hugh, as we 
have seen, was ever before her. 

**Speak, speak !’’ she cried, leaning eagerly 
forward in her saddie. ‘‘ You know something? 
You have come to tell me——”’ 

“Did you call yourself a Miss, just now?” 
interrupted the pedlar, answering her wild ap- 
peal. ‘You are sure you are Miss Bella Rivers ?”’ 

‘Miss? Yes! What difference does that 
make? It isof Hugh I would speak. You were 
with him, at Great Heavens 

She reeled forward, uttering this last excla- 
mation almost with a shriek, for, as she men- 
tioned ‘he name of Hugh, with a look and tone 
that revealed how dear he was to her still, a 
sudden movement, on the part of the pedlar, 
slipped off hat and wig, and the long-lost lover 
stood before her. 

Hugh caught her in his arms, or she would 
have fallen to the ground. 

‘«Then you have not forgotten me,” he cried, 
in a voice no loager disguised, but now eager 
with hope and affection, ‘‘ You love me still. 
Bella, my own a 

She put both hands against his shoulders, 
pushed him away so as to see his face more dis- 
tinctly, and gazed long and eagerly into it, scruti- 
nizing every feature. Then she flung both arms 
about his neck, and drew him to her. 

“Oh, Hugh! Hugh!’ she sobbed. 
do not deserve it.” 

That evening, as Bella and Hugh sat in the 


“And [ 


She drew herself up rather haughtily, straight- ; oriel window, at Oakwood, the harvest-moon 
ening herself in the saddle, and gathering in her ’ making the valley of the Schuylkill, below them, 
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shine like the streets of the New Jerusa'em, 
the lover's long abseuce was fully explained. 
«The steamer did founder, as was supposed,’ 
Hugh said. ‘She struck an iceberg in the night, 
and went down before a single boat could be 
launched. I saw how things were going, and 
seizing a life-preserver, sprang overboard. Five 
minutes after, with a great plunge, the ship 
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doueens. Then I passed on, a weary pilgrim, 
to India. I visited all the great temples of the 
Ganges, and even penetrated into Chinese Tar- 
tary. I explored Japan, then just being opened 
to foreigners. Nowhere could I find rest. Every- 
where I saw only you: day and night, day and 
night! The further I wandered, the more dissatis- 
fied I became, the more unhappy. Neither land 


| 


foundered. All night I floated at the mercy of} nor ocean gave me peace; neither the wild soli- 


the waves; but toward noon, the next day, saw 
land ; and in about two hours more succeeded 
in safely getting to shore. It was a wild, lonely 
coast, however ; Newfoundland, as I found 5 

“Then you were only a few days from New 
York. Oh! why did you not let us know?” 
eried Bella. 

‘I thought you no longer loved me, I was 


sick of life; I was desperate, and I suppose, mar 
“So I 


insane.”’ Bella slyly pressed his hand. 
resolved to bury myself from the world,*and let 
it be supposed that I had perished, Accident 
favored my plans. My clothes soon dried, and 
when, toward nightfall, I came upon a small fish- 
ing hamlet, there was no trace about me of ship- 
wreck. I kept my own counsel, and made my 
way to St. Johns, from which I shipped on board 
a freight-steamer to Cardiff. From thence I wrote 
to my agent in New York, enjoining secrecy 
on him. I should not have written even to him, 
if I had not been in want of funds.” 

‘* Five long years,’’ interjected Bella. 

Hugh continued. 

“I kept out of the way of Americans, lest 
I should be recognized. I went first to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow; then over land to the 
Crimea; then to Constantinople; and so, by way 
of Egypt, to the great desert of Arabia, where, 
for months, I found shelter with a tribe of Be- 





} tude of the desert, nor the turmoil and excite- 
ment of civilization ry 

‘*Can you ever forgive me?’’ whispered Bella, 
leaning on his bosom, and looking up. 

Hugh stooped, and kissed her. 

‘*Can I ever forgive myself? After five years, 
after vainly seeking forgetfulness in constant 
travel, I began to see that I was more to blame 
} than you. ‘I will go back,’ I said, ‘and see if 
Bella is married: and if she is not > Well, 
‘ you see, darling, I am here.” 

*¢ Never, never to leave me,”’ cried Bella, twin- 
ing her arms about his neck. ‘* You promise 
that—don’t you?’ 

There was a sound, like another kiss, returned 

bas well as given, and Hugh went on. 

«As I did not wish to betray myself, unless I 
found you free—for I meant, if you were an- 
other’s, to go quietly away—I came disguised. 
The same memory which took you to that spot 
in the forest, led me thither.”’ 

«* And Mars, I do believe,”’ said Bella, ‘‘ knew 
you almost as soon as I did. Perhaps before. 
That explains his singular conduct.” 

‘‘T ought to be a happy fellow, from this time 
out,’’ said Hugh. ‘I thought no one cared for 
me, that everybody had forgotten me; but I have 
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two faithful friends, at least, haven’t 1? Maxs 
} anp His Mistress.” 
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LOVE. 


BY MRS. CLA 


Wuar time sad Winter’s snows cold-sowed the earth, 
And leaden skies hid heaven from our sight, 
While wrangling winds wailed o’er their tortured birth, 
Through short, cold days, and long, cold hours of night, 
Love planted in my heart his seeds of fire, 
Thrilling each vein with vibrant, strange delight, 
Changing my pulses to electric wire, 
Though still his face was hidden from my sight. 


What time the goddess of the Spring came down, 
To bring her yearly offering of flowers, 
And Earth threw off her icy veil and gown, 
Her bosom quickening in the sun-god’s showers. 
When virginal fields of pale forget-me-not, 
Couched, side-by-side, with crimson clover lay, 
Then walked I in those fields with Love, I wot, 
Still blindly trusting him to lead the way. 


RA J. MOORE. 


What time hot Summer’s throbbing skies of blue 
Shone o’er these meadows where our steps had strayed, 
And wooing winds, steeped with rich fragrance through, 
Filled with soft languor all the hours we made, 
I saw Love's face ; and all my blood to flame 
He kindled, with his asking eyes on mine, 
And I, divining what he wished to claim, 
Said, in my heart, “ Already I am thine.” 


What time the purple grapes hung on the vine, 
And pregnant Earth was teeming with her fruit; 
And men aud maidens harvested the wine, 
Dancing at close to zittern and to lute, 
Within Love’s arms, close circling mv around, 
Languid with kisses, which his warm lips rained, 
I said, “ At last, Life’s secret I have found! 
At last my earthly Paradise is gained !” 





THE REASON WHY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Propte have a habit of saying to me, ‘‘ How 
did it happen that you never found a wife, Jim 
Darling?’ I take it as an impertinence, and, 
consequently, just what you might expect from 
your friends, Putting the question in this par- 
ticular form, is the same as averring that any 
possible hope of my ever acquiring that doubtful 
blessing ceased to be a possibility long ago. Isa 
man Methusaleh because he has passed his— well, 
never mind what birthday—because he isn’t 
twenty-five any longer, I should be pleased to 
know? 

Most persons’ ideas are ridiculous on all sub- 
jects, but, in regard to age, they are usually more 
ridiculous than where any other matter is con- 
cerned. Because they happen to have seen a 
man about in. the world for an indefinite length 
of time, they appear to take it for granted he must 
have been in the ark with Noah. Actually, as I 
went into Delmonico’s the other day, I heard a 
baby-faced animal with a mustache, like a girl’s 
eyebrow, the sort of creature that ought yet to 
have been in long clothes, and—all the rest of it 
—say to his neighbor, (who was a degree more 
than himself fit for long clouhes—and all the rest 
of it)—I say I heard the first chap whisper to this 
other, 

“That's old Jim Darling. Wonderful how he 
wears, isn’t it?’’ 

I just shot him a fine glance of scurn that 
would have withered his marrow, if he had had 
any; but the boys of the present generation are 
horribly obtuse. For my own part, I entirely 
agree with upright and virtuous Miss Windstone, 
‘In general, I don’t like boys.”’ I think.I might 
go further and say, I detest them. 

Married indeed! When a fellow has been 
twice as near being married as I have been, once 
when he wanted to, and once when he didn’t, he 
has had enough of such performances to satisfy 
him for the rest ot his natural life. 

Actually, I was only five-and-twenty! It’s a 
beautiful thing to be five-and-twenty. You're a 
precious fool, but you don’t knowit. At five-and— 
Oh, well, any age you please, up to three-score- 
and-ten, you’re a fool, just the same; but the 
aggravating part of the business is, you do know 
it. Five-and-twenty. And to think you have to 
live forever and ever, and during the whole round 
can never be five-and-twenty again! Upon my 
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word, I believe I am near bursting into poetry, 
but you needn’t take any notice. 

Where was I? 

Ringing at her door, I think. No, I remember 
now, 4 couldn’t have got to her house yet, for I’ve 
not told you where we first met, though how I 
did ring, to be sure, the time I went to the house, 
though I haven’t got to that place yet; but I vow 
I can hear the bell tinkle to this hour, and it 
sends a creeper down my back that makes me 
feel as if my spinal-marrow moved up and down 
like the quicksilver in a thermometer. 

Where we did meet was ata pretty summer 
resort in one of the Eastern States. She was 
dancing with Bob Watchet, when I first set eyes 
on her, and something went all over me like an 
electric shock ; and I understood then why I had 
always felt a prejudice against Bob. It had been 
what you call a premonition, and at that moment 
I hated him ferociously, and could have Bowie- 
knifed him on the spot with all the energy of a 
Congressman. 

Annabella Drinker was her name; but I said 
to myself, that if ever a girl was meant to have 
Darling for a surname, it was she; which was a 
kind of play upon words, you see, which came to 
me as I looked at her and showed, what I have 
always believed, that I’m a fellow to keep my 
wits about me, no matter how much bewildered 
I may be. 

Well, sir, when the music stopped, I saw him 
take her toa seat by old Mrs. Dutcher; and I 
knew Mrs. Dutcher perfectly well, and remem- 
bered now that I had always been as fond of her, 
as if she had been an aunt of my own, with money 
to leave to any relation she chose. 
to Mrs. Dutcher at once. I never was so glad to 
see anybody in my life. I felt as if I wanted to 
embrace Mrs. Dutcher, and ask her for her bless- 
ing. I set off toward her, and do you know, the 
room turned round somehow, and actually, when 
I thought I was close to her, I had fallen into 
old Baldwin’s clutches, quite at the other ex- 
tremity of the apartment; and old Baldwin but- 
tonholed me on the spot, and told me one of his 
longest stories ; and I tried to be polite, and was 
so anxious to laugh in the right place, that I kept 
grinning all the while like a Cheshire cat, and 
never found out till he cursed me for an unnatu- 
ral young dog, that he had been telling about his 


I must speak 
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wife’s breaking her arm, and she a third cousin ; that goose, Jim Darling, wants to dance with you, 
of my mother’s, from whom I had expectations, 
though they never came to anything, for she and 
Baldwin never got over my reception of the news 
I hate your unforgiving people 


of her accident. 
myself. 

Well, I got away from him at last, and made 
for Mrs, Dutcher again. The music had stru 
up, and there were three sets of quadrilles 
danced; and I declare if I didn’t spoil every set 
in getting the length of the room! I never could 
tell how it happened; but I did it, and I assure 
you I never felt more unpleasant in the whole 
‘course of my life. 

I had only reached the place that evening, and 
there were a good many people in the room that 
I didn't know; and it was a deuced uncomfortable 
kind of debut to make. But I wag too desperate 
to care. Somehow, it seemed to me that if I 
couldn’t get where she was, and hold her fast, 
Bob Watchet would marry her before my very 
eyes, and me without breath enough left even to 
forbid the banns! 

I got hold of Mrs. Dutcher at last. I nearly 
dove into her, head foremost, and she squeaked 
awfully. 

«Oh, you Jim Darling, 
mad or tipsy?” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Dutcher, how do you do?”’ said I. 
“«T never was so glad to see anybody in my life. 
I came down on purpose to see you. I hope 
you’re well. I hope all your family are well. 
I hope even to your most distant relations 


said she. ‘Are you 


that—”’ 

‘‘Jim,’’ said she, before I could tell what I 
hoped, and I kvew no more than the man in the 
moon, ‘‘sit down here before you do somebody 
a mischief, and tell me what's the matter. I 
haven’t a relation in the world, and you know it, 
unless it’s Tim, my gray cat. And, Jim, you must 
be on the verge of brain fever, though where you 
ever got the capital to go into such a business is 
more than I know.”’ 

‘Tt ain’t that,’ I whispered, as she pulled me 
down beside her—at least I thought I whispered. 
But she told me afterward I bellowed like a buf- 
falo, and it was a mercy the music was playing 
louder than the last trumpet ever could. 

««Then what is it?”’ said she. ‘Tell me this 
minute, or I'll box your ears!’’ 

‘T’minlove!’’ said I. ‘Introduce me. Don’t 
wait, else the room will swim round again, and I 
shall lose you.” 

“Who? Where? What?’ said she. 

“Right by you—quick !”’ said I, as blind as a 
bat. 

** Miss Mickles,’’ says the old woman, “here's 
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and is afraid to ask.” 

And sure enough, when I could see, there was 
the skinniest old virgin you ever sat eyes on, 
beside her; and she was walking up and down 
the room with Bob Watchet. The virgin wasn't 
likely to lose her opportunity. She collared me, 
and [ had to dance twice with her before I got 
loose ; and, if you'll believe it, sie had heard what 
I said to Mrs. Dutcher, and thought I was in love 
with her; and as I never spoke to her after that 
evening, talked of suing me for breach of pro- 
mise, and bringing Mrs. Dutcher up as witness 
in her favor. 

If you'll believe it, what with one misfortune 
and ancther, the evening was almost over before 
I got an introduction to my adored one, my peer- 
less Annabella; and when I did I was dumber 
than a kingfisher. And it was the oddest thing, 
the more I wanted to stay by her the more my 
legs tried to carry me away, just as jf they had 
been somebody else’s legs—say Bob Watchet's, 
for instance-—and wished to serve me an ill turn. 

Well, sir, I was up early the next morning, for 
I didn’t go to bed at all; and I found I had writ- 
ten the beginning of sixteen different sonnets, 
though I never wrote any verses before or since. 
The only time I came to my senses during the 
whole night was for a minute or two when I fired 
a whole box of matches, and sat down on them by 
accident. 

So, being up, I went out for an early stroll, 
and climbed the hill. Looking down on the other 
side I saw an angel.in white picking wild roses, 
and it was Annabella; and I went down the hill 
so fast that I nearly landed on my head, and do 
you know the first words she said to me were, 

‘* What-a very eccentric person you are, Mr. 
Darling,”’ and burst out laughing. And I laughed 
too, like a maniac. 

After that I managed a little better, and got to 
be more like my natural self, though I know I 
jumped every time she spoke, and felt as if I was 
on fire inside, and blistered without ; and no won- 
der, for I sat down on an ant hill. But, oh! it 
was a blissful morning all the same. I remem- 
ber, among other things, her saying she felt sure 
I was a poet; and she hoped I was poor, and had 
to live in a garret. And she seemed quite disap- 
pointed when she found I had plenty of money 
and a yacht, (which always made me sea-sick 
when I went out in her,) while that Bob Watchet 
lived on a salary in spite of his airs and graces, 
and passed his life in mortal terror of his boot- 
maker. 

But it came out that she had no opinion what 
ever of Bob, and considered him a presuming, 
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conceited fellow; only I was to vow solemnly 
never to tell it; and I swore myself black in the 
face without stopping to breathe. 

“‘So that makes a little secret between us,” 
said she, with a heavenly smjle; ‘just ours, and 
nobody else’s, does it not?” 

Actually, I thought I should give up the ghost 
on the spot from sheer happiness; the tingle that 
went all over me from head to foot was quite dis- 
tinct from the pricking ot those blessed ants, and 
every bit as strong. 

I felt good-natured enough to have hugged the 
whole world, Bob Watchet includea, and I began 
to think I had been harder on the fellow than 


was necessary. It seemed enough for him to} 


bear, that having her think him presuming. So I 
said what I could in his favor, and she gave me 
another smile. Lord, I wonderI didn’t melt! 
She looked at me shyly, and added, 


‘Generous man !”’ 


Oh, wel], I shall never get through if I go into 
particulars in this fashion, for I could repeat 
every word she ever said to me, and tell you the 
exact effect of every smile she ever gave to me; 
but because I’m in the mood to talk a little, isno 
reason why I should turn myself completely in- 
side out like a pea-jacket hung up to dry. 


I walked back to the hotel with her, and once, 
where the path was bad, she took my arm. Oh, 
heavens !—but, it’s no matter; and Bob Watchet 
was standing on the veranda as we reached the 
house; and he turned a lively green, and she 
searcely spoke to him. And when I tried to be 
amiable to the fellow, after she had gone in, he 
showed as sulky as a grizzly bear, and neither of 
us ate any breakfast; he, because he was in his 
tantrums, and I, because the idea of food was 
shocking after feeding on her delicious words 
and smiles. 

Well, sir, ten days went by, and Bob Watchet 
disappeared in a huif; and Annabella said she 
was glad he had gone. And I never saw her so 
gay. She looked awfully pretty, too, though I 
remember her eyes were red; she said she had 
hurt them by stupidly reading too late the night 
before. 

I don’t know how I did it, but, before the day 
was out, I got courage to tell her I loved her; 
though I don’t know either that courage had 
much to do with it, for I spoke before I knew 
what I was saying, and nearly fainted away 
when I found what I had done. But it was all 
right—I shan’t tell you any more—and I, the 
happiest fellow that ever the sun shone on. We 
were engaged, downright, and I sent off to town, 
that day, for a sapphire ring, set round with dia- 








the sapphire wasn’t half so blue as her eyes, or 
the diamonds half so bright. Our engagement 
was ‘not to be talked about. Nobody but Mrs 
Dutcher knew, for Annabella said it must be 
kept a secret till she went back to town, and told 
her aunt herself. Her aunt was the dearest 
old woman in the world, only she had nerves‘ 
and anything in the way of exciting news must 
always be very carefully broken to her. 

‘¢ For it’s a whim of hers that I musn’t marry,” 
said Annabella. ‘‘ We're so fond of one another 
that she’s always jealous of any gentleman who 
pays me attention. But, you see I—TI never 
cared before, and this time I must have my own 
way.” 

Then such a smile; then she turned red, and 
then white, and I thought she was going to faint, 
and was frightened half out of my senses. But 
she said it was nothing; she was only afraid that 
what she had said sounded bold, the darling! 
Sir, Pll tell you what [ did, and, if you so much 
as chuckle, I'll garrote you! I went down in the 
dust, (we were out walking,) white trousers and 
all, and I kissed the toe of her little boot that 
might have been built for a fairy; and that’s what 
I did, the deuce take you! 

Very well, sir, I enjoyed three weeks of that 
bliss, and then Annabella had to go home. She 
got a letter one morning from that aunt of hers. 
The old woman wanted her for some special busi- 
ness, ‘* something connected with my poor little 
fortune,’’ Annabella said, and Mrs. Dutcher went 
with her. I was not allowed to go. Annabella 
declared that it would make people talk. I was 
not even to follow her till three days were over— 
three whole days. I kept my word, though how 
I ever managed to do it, is more than I know. 
I wonder I wasn’t a skeleton when the time was 
up, for I neither ate nor slept. I should have 
been ashamed to do either, for didn’t Annabella 
say she should count the hours till we met again. 
and by the same token I gave her a lovely little 
watch, all covered with jewels, to count them on. 
But I waited; Annabella said she must have ample 
time to break the news gently to her aunt. [| 
had begun to hate that old party, though I felt 
wicked in so doing, for Annabella said she was 
the dearest woman alive, only her nerves were 
troublesome. On account of these same nerves, 
I had to wait three days, because Annabella could 
not venture to tell her the day she got home. 
She would require the second to reveal the se- 
cret, and the third to soothe her aunt. By that 
time the old lady would be prepared to receive 
me with joy and gladness; for she never could 
refuse Annabella anything. I should think not, 


monds—and a handsome thing it proved; though { indeed ! 
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I thought the term of probation would never‘ 
end; but it did. Sir, my foot was on my native 
heath, at last—I mean my native side-walk ; 
and my name was Well, I was that bewildered 
and upset that I don’t think I could have told 
my own name, if I had died for it. 

[ had come up in the night and got into town 
slong with the milk-carts, and the other green 
vegetables. Upon my word, even at this dis- 
tance of time, I get things mixed jn trying to 
tell the story. 

Of course, I did not go to bed. I decided that 
I might appear at my Annabella’s house at eleven 
o'clock, and, sir, do you know that, though it 
was only five when I got into my room, I had 
not a second too much time to get bathed and 
dressed, so as to start at half past ten. At first, 
I could not find my keys, nor could I even find 
the clothes I had taken off, and thought I should 
have to sit wrapped up in a bed-cover till I could 
send somewhere for some ready-made trousers. 
After that, each separate article of wearing ap- 
parel acted as if it were bewitched, and would 
not be got into on any terms. I don’t care 
whether you believe it or not, but 1 put on seven 
shirts, hind-side before, one after the other; 
couldn’t tell a neck-tye from a suspender, and 


nearly ruined my mustache, trying to shave. 
But it was of no consequence; I was too happy 


to mind. I was going to see my Annabella, pro- 
vided I could ever get decently straight into my 
garments. I was rather behind time from find- 
ing, after I got down stairs, that.I had no pocket- 
handkerchief, and I had to make three journeys 
back before I got what I wanied. The first time 
I took a towel, the second a sponge, and by then 
I'd forgotten what it was I needed, and began 
to pull off my boots, just from sheer crazy-head- 
edness. 

But I did get underway at last. First, I got 
into a carriage, but it seemed to go so slow that 
out I jumped, and found, afterward, that I had 
paid the hackman a fifty-dollar note; and when 
I discovered that, I understood what he meant 
by a remark which puzzled me at the time. He 
looked at the bank-note, and he looked at me. 
“It’s all. right?” said E. ‘It is,’’ said he, ‘and 
ye're the drunkest gentleman I’ve seea since I 
set foot in Ameriky, God bless her;” and away 
he drove, like a Bedlamite. 

Well, the street I wanted was up among the 
thirties, was on the west side of town, and I 
might be expected to know the city I had been 
born and brought up in, but the streets behaved 
as bad as my clothes had done. Sir, I found 
myself on the east side, and I rang at seventeen 
different door-bells, and finally plunged, head- 








foremost, into a girls’ school, and narrowly es- 
caped being arrested by a brute of a policeman, 
who said he had been watching me for sometime, 
to make up his mind whether it was a lunatic 
asylum or the Police Court he ought to take me 
to. But he might have been worse than he was. 
Something that I put into his hand seemed to 
soften him, and when I told him I was going to 
see my Annabella, he understood, and shook 
hands with me, cordially, and said, ‘*he wasn’t 
above it, if he was a policeman, for I was worthy 
to have been born in Ireland; and if ever I 
wanted to run for Mayor, I'd only to let him 
know—his name was Patrick Phaylin—and he’d 
see me through, or eat the greaser.’’ But we 
have never met since, as, up to this time, I 
have felt no inclination to hold the office he 
mentioned. 

Well, sir, I had been in the right street all 
the time; only down toward the East River, in- 
stead of the North. I set off, on a run, and lost 
my hat; but I only had to chase it three blocks, 
down Third Avenue, and eight boys helped me 
chase it, and each one wanted a dollar, which I 
gave ’em; and after that nothing is very clear to 
me for sometime. I felt as if I had been lost 
in my childhood, and had been ever since trying 
to find myself, and had a dreadful impression, 
all the while, that I was not the person I wanted, 
but had been changed in my cradle, or some- 
thing, and hedn’t even a strawberry-mark on 
the arm to tell myself by. 

When I came at all to my senses, then I was 
on the doorstep of number 11. How I got there 
I don’t know; but that was the number of her 
house. I had reached her at last. My Anna- 
bella, my Annabella! But still I couldn’t have 
sworn if it was I or another. 

Somebody rang the bell. It didn’t seem to be 
me; and such an unearthly peal I mever heard. 
Why the bell was fitter for a fire-tower than a 
dwelling-ouse; and it’s my belief that if it had 
hung at the gate of Greenwood, it would have 
wakened every corpse in the place, and given 
him a headache into the bargain. 

A maid-servant opened the door. I remember 
thinking her a frightened, stupid sort of creature ; 
and at first she didn’t want to let me in, but I 
pushed by her, and tried to mention my name. 
Sir, I had forgotten it, and I had forgotten what — 
my darling’s last nnme was too! All I could get 
out was, ‘* Tell Miss Annabella it’s James.” 

Into the front parlor I rushed—the windows 
wereopen. It looked bright and cheerful, and I 
began to grow calmer—sort of cold and faint, you 
know, with bliss. 

Suddenly, the folding doors at the back end of 
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the room were opened, I heard a voice, such an 
awful voice, say, 

‘*Tell Miss Annabella it’s James, indeed ! 
James him! The insolence of the fellow !” 

And there stood a dreadful old woman: with a 
mustache, and two eye-teeth that wouldn’t have 
been shut into her mouth on any terms, and she 
had on a cap and a mad-looking bonnet perched 
atop of that, and a blue flannel dressing-sown, 
and she walked with a cane. Straight toward 
me she marched, and pounded her stick on the 
floor, as if she had been an old witch trying to 
raise a demon. 

‘*Hailo!’’ said she, and her eyes went through 
me like two needles. 

Mercy on us! Was this the Aunt Amelia my 
Annabella had said was so sweet and loveable! 
1 recollect registering a vow she should never 
live with us if I had to"build a house on Mount 
Ararat to escape her. 

‘‘G—good morning,” said I, and I tried to 
smile, for I felt that I must propitiate the old 
scarecrow. 

“Pooh! Nonsense!’’ snapped she. ‘ Nothing 
of the sort! Who are you, young man?” 

Sir, I tried again to tell my name, and all I got 
out was, “‘I’m—I’m James. Annabella knows.” 

«*She doesn’t !”’ said that dreadful old woman. 
“She shan’t! I forbid her! James, indeed! 
Poodle, you mean! Go along with you; aren't 
you ashamed of yourself, sir; never heard of 
such conduct in my life.” 

She began to whistle. At least I thought so at 
first; but I discovered that it was asthma, and 
she had put herself out of breath by her rage. 

«*«H—hasn't Annabella told you?” I faltered. 

“She's a minx!’ croaked the old woman. 
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pair of young idiots!. I knew, when I let her go 
away from home, she'd get into some mischief. 
She’s always at it—it comes from novels, and 
play-books, and all the rest ofit. She did get into 
mischief. I made her confess the whole! I've 
inquired. I know ajl about you! You haven't 
got money enough to pay for the shirt that’s on 
your back, if you've got one on, for I dare say 
it’s only a scarf, and a pair of false wristbands.’’ 
She made a dive at me, as if she meant to find 
out, and I tried to step one side, and over went 
the table, and I heard a door open, and ascream, 
and into my arms rushed Annabella, shrieking, 

**My James! my James!’’ 

“Mine till death,” I yelled. ‘A legion of 
witches shouldn’t part us!’’ and the old woman 
beating me over the back with a stick. But] 
didn’t feel it till afterward. ‘ Mine forever!” | 
yelled again. ‘My Aunabella! My love, my 
dove!’ 

“That voice!” said she, and pushed me away 
from her, and I saw her face for the first time. 
And it wasn’t my Annabella, but a young woman 
with red hair; and I evidently wasn’t her James, 
for she dropped into a chairin hysterics, moaning. 





“‘Hithim, Aunt Betsy! Drivehimout! He's 
mad! Police! Fire! Oh, my James!’’ 

‘- Why, let me get out of the house,” said I, as 
dizzy as if I had been a fly-wheel. 

‘* Not yet!” said the old woman. * First, you’ll 
explain allthis. {t’s my house, and my teaspoons 
are in it, and I’ll know what you came after.” 

‘*It oughtn’t to be your house,” was all I could 

: say. ‘It ought to be Aunt Amelia’s—it’s num- 
’ ber 11.” 
‘It’s number 10,”’ said she, ‘and you knew it.”’ 
I began to understand that I had made a hor- 


“And you’re minxer; and so there’s a pair of} rible blunder. Then that unreasonable young 


you—and a precious pair to be sure,” and she 
thumped the floor again. ‘ Didn’t I tell you to 
get along with you?” cried she. 

‘‘Where’s my Annabella?’ I shouted, for by 
this time I was crazy as she. ‘Give her to me! 
You’re a witch! You're a Gorgon. I come to 
deliver her.”’ 

The old woman dropped into a chair 


««Sit down,’’ said she, and punched me with } 


her stick, 
I sat down on the nearest thing I found—it 


_ was a table. 
**Good as a dunce-block!”’ said the old woman. 


“Sit still!’ 


I felt like the chap that Ancient Mariner fixed 3 


with his glittering eye. I could just gasp, 
“Oh, my Annabella!’’ 
‘*She’s not to be your’s on any terms,” said 


this old horror. ‘‘ Now listen to me. You'rea 


} woman was sobbing in her chair, and the old 
one making passes at me with her stick. 
“I’m very sorry,” said I. ‘It’s all a mis- 
take. I came for Annabella——”’ 
‘* There she is,’’ broke in the old woman. 
«But my Annabella! Annabella Sothers.”’ 
‘*Why, that’s that nasty thing across the 
$ street,’’ said she. 
‘«Ma’am!”’ cried I, fiercely. 
} ‘Pooh! Fiddlestick !’’ said she. «What's your 
’ name?” 
i The young woman stopped sobbing; but kept 
} her face hidden in her handkerchief. 
; ‘«What’s your name?” growled the old one. 
Then I remembered it for the first time that 
; morning. 
$ ‘James Darling,” said I, and began to hunt 
} my handkerchief, for the perspiration was stream- 
; ing down my face. Out of my procket dropped 
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a card-case. The old woman snatched it, looked, Up I jumped. Away I ran, the old woman 
at my cards, read a letter there was in it from my } and the young one after me. But I got out, and, 
banker, and all before I could expostulate. { once in the street, there was my Annabella’s 

«It’s true,” said she, and handed me back the house just opposite, and she and that Bob Wat- 
case. Sir, imagine my feelings when that old } chet standing in the window. 
catamaran rose, and stood over me, smiling, and I got across the way. I rang the bell. I was in 
held out her arms, saying, the parlor—I was crying, 

‘“‘James, embrace your aunt! You want tos ‘My Annabella! Oh, my Annabella!” 
marry my niece. You shall haveher. Why didn’t} There was a little pale woman in the chair, 
you mention your name at first? I know all} who squeaked. I heard Bob Watchet laugh. I 
about you! She is yours.” . saw Annabella come toward me, and she said, 

“I told you it was all a mistake,”’ said I. ‘«Sir, you have mistaken the number; eleven 
“You're in the wrong house, or something. } is across the way, and the young lady you were 
That’s not my Annabella 14 just embracing is probably the person of whom 

“<I am Annabella,”’ cut in the young woman, } you are in search.”’ 
as cool as a cucumber. Well, sir, it seems that Bob Watchet had had 

‘‘ And she shall be yours,’’ said the old one. } money left him; and a month after he married 


‘« James Darling, yon can't comeinto Betsy Baker's my Annabella; and my other Annabella threat- 


house, and ask her niece in marriage, and hug} ened to sue me for breach of promise, and I had 
her before Betsy's eyes, and then say it’s a mis- ; to pay five thousand dollars to quiet her and the 
take. No, no! I'll have you married in half an } old horror; and I have never been engaged since, 


hour.”’ either on purpose or by accident. 
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LITTLE BELLE. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


Basy, smile ; thy happy laughter , Baby, twine thy arms around me, 
Wakes my slumbering heart ; Touch my cheek with thine; 
But the tears which follow after, Let thy innocence surround me, 
Make me sigh and start; Let me call thee mine. 
Make me start, as if a shadow Let me call thee so, though never 
Came between us, sad!y saying, ; Shall I fee] thy kisses on me, 
Only this—“ Ah me!” As to-night—* Ah, me!” 
Baby, speak ; thy merry prattle Thon wilt turn toward another, 
Trembles on my ear; Thou wilt never hear my name; 
Thou hast not begun life’s battle, But this love I cannot smother— 
But the spell is here. It is dearer far than fame; 
"Tis a gloom which, hovering oer me, Dearer than the gathered laurel, 
Finds a voice, and ever whispers, Which may sometime lie upon me, 
Still but this—“ Ah me |” On my breast—“ Ah me!” 


THE DANCE OF THE SNOW-FLAKES 


BY MRS. M. P. DINSMOOR. 


Tur Storm King rose, from a restless sea, } They covered the pansies all up in their bede, 
And gathered the winds in his mighty hand; 1 And bade them sleep there till the Spring should come. 
And a whirling tempest of snow-flakes sent 
Merrily dancing all over the land. 


They beat at the window, and lightly shook 
A powdery mist through the smallest seam ; 


{ 

They sang to the “ young folks” a ringing song, 

4 

‘ 
They flew down the chimney and rattled the door, ey danced, and they pranced, they whistled, they sang, 

5 

; 


Of wintery glee and of merry sleigh-bells ; 
And whistled a dirge to the solemn old trees, 
Standing cold and bare in the deep forest della. 


And whitened the fields like a land in a dream. Flew hither and thither, till night came down; 
They danced in the tree-tops a lively jig, Then they ceased from their antics, and frolicked no more, 
And sent the wood-peckers far off to their home ; But lay in white snow-wreaths all over the town. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 193, 


CHAPTER X. 

Ten years more of chances and changes bring 
us to the Christmas of 1830, and to a bright and 
happy home in the newer and more cheerful 
quarter of London, where several of our friends 
sit over their Christmas dinner. There are, first, 
Mr. Nugent Willard, a man now of forty-six 
years old, but still upright, vigorous, and quick 
of mind and body; his associate Trustee, the 
present Withrington, a man somewhat younger 
than Willard, and with all the ponderous hon- 
esty and business capacity of his race deeply 
printed upon his face; a handsome young fel- 
low, still short of thirty years, in whose dark 
eyes and olive skin we recognize the resemblance 
to his mother, Isabel de Gonzages, for this is her 
son, Ruel Godfrey Jannifer; and, finally, a lovely 
young woman, with a handsome boy of seven 
years old beside her, while two more children 
play about the room, the wife and children of 
handsome. Ruel. 

Dinner is well over, and a newspaper lies upon 
the table, among the wine-glasses, absorbing the 
attention of the three older men, Withrington 
is the first to speak, or rather to read, for, glasses 
on nose, he draws the paper toward him, and, 
in a low voice, murmurs over the words, 

«Several persons were injured in the affray, 
among others, a noted sportsman of the Missis- 
sippi River and Southern Staies, known as Vic- 
tor Marmont, alias Gentleman Jannifer. He is 
supposed to have been stabbed by one of his own 
confederates, as none of the police force came 
into personal conflict with him during their raid, 
and he was found in a dying condition in an 
inner room, after the flight of the rest of the 
gang.” 

‘© «Gentleman Jannifer,’’’ repeats Withring- 
ton, pushing the paper from him, and glaring 
over his glasses at his companions. “ Yes, it 
must be that boy, Rafe, at last; unless, indeed, 
your poor little sister, Mr. Ruel, has married, 
and her husband has taken the name——’’ 

“Really, Mr, Withrington, I am obliged to 
you for giving me such a brother-in-law,” re- 


99? 


pled Ruel, rather loftily. But the elder man, pot 


noticing his displeasure, went on, in the same 
musing tone, 
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“ At any rate, 1t must be looked into, and none 
of us are as proper to attend to it as you, Wil- 
lard; and I really think Mr. Ruel, here, had 
better go with you, just on the chance, you 
know, of the little girl, his sister, being mixed 
up in this sad. business. Jannifer is so very un- 
common a name, und i” 

‘Oh, of course, my dear Withrington,” inter- 
posed Willard, who knew and dreaded the siow 
processes of his associate’s honest mind, ‘that 
is all settled, and we sail to-morrow. Eh, Ruel?” 

‘*Oh, papa!’”’ And the little wife rose abrupt- 
ly. and came to press a mute reproach upon her 
father’s lips. But, in spite of her tender re- 
monstrances, the journey was arranged, and the 
very next morning saw Nugent Willard on his 
way for America again, accompanied by his son- 
in-law, who now, for the first time, re-visited the 
land of his birth. 

But the copy of the New Orleans paper con- 
veying this startling hint to the English dinner- 
table, was but one of a large edition, another 
copy of which had ten days previously reached 
the hands of Ralph Monckton, Esq.,.who was 
one of its regular subscribers, and the effect of 
the startling paragraph was at least as great and 
as decisive in this direction as in that. 

‘¢ ¢Gentleman Jannifer, indeed |’? murmured 
the lawyer, disdainfully. ‘‘ He and his precious 
wife have found out her true name and claim to 
the Jannifer estate, and so he has adopted the 
name! This must be looked into, and stopped, 
for, if he leaves children, they may make trouble 
twenty years from now. I wonder if the De 
Vignes actually found one of the medals on that 
child, and if they gave it to her when she mar- 
ried Marmont. They grew so suspicious and re- 
} served with me that I never could find out; and 
Daphne didn’t know, after all my trouble in 
following her to Canada. Well, I will start, to- 
night, for New Orleans, and soon know all that 
is to be known.”’ 

A week later, Ralph Monckton stood beside 
thé dying bed of a poor, broken-hearted, weary 
woman, in whose prematurely aged face, wasted 
figure, and world-worn expression, no one could 
| have recognized the bright beauty of the gay, 
j daring, reckless girl, who, but ten brief years 
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before had abandoned all the world beside, to 
become the wife of Victor Marmont. 

Her life with him had justified the warning he 
himself had given her on the eve of their ill- 
starred marriage; had fulfilled the bitter prophe- 
cies with which her adopted parents had cast her 
off. Some brief trial at a better life had only 
shown the young husband how unfitted he was, 
by nature, education, and habits, to the constant 
and ill-requited labor for which alone he was 
competent ; and he had soon relapsed into the 
luxurious, downward course, from which a pure 
love had for a moment roused him. The end is 
easily guessed. Hatred, jealousy, quarrels, the 
betrayal of the secrets of the gambling-hell to 
the friends of a wealthy victim; the descent of 
the police, and a personal encounter between the 
traitor who had brought them and Rafe, who, in 
spite of a heroic defence, fell beneath the assas- 
sin’s knife. 

His unfortunate wife, aiready broken by suffer- 
ing, an irregular life, and the consciousness of 
disgrace, sank at once beneath this last blow ; and 
when Ralph Monckton at length found her out, 
he was warned by the charitable physician who 
attended her, that every hour might well be her 
last, and that any agitation would surely be im- 
mediately fatal. 

Gravely bowing in answer to this announce- 
ment, the lawyer courteously attended the phy- 
sician to the door, closed it behind him, and re- 
turned to the bedside. 

The dying woman watched him with eyes, 
whose vague terror struggled with the languor of 
approaching death. 

‘‘Mrs. Victor Marmont,’’ began the visitor, 
coldly, ‘‘I have come here to inquire why you 
and your husband assumed the name of Janni- 
fer ?”’ 

‘Tt was our name,”’ whispered Maud, feebly. 

“Your name by birth, I allow, although I do 
not suppose you have any proof of it.” 

““T have—a medal.” 

‘‘Oh, you have! Where is it?’’ 

With a feeble movement, the dying woman 
pushed away the bed-coverings, and showed a 
sleeping baby beside her. 

‘It is round her neck, my little Mand, the 
last one of our three dear children,”’ gasped she. 

‘*In—deed!"’ softly ejaculated the lawyer. 
“But my dear woman, it is of no use now what- 
ever ; this child’s name is not Jannifer, but Mar- 
mont. You could not give her your own name, 
any more than you-could give it to your hus- 
band, if indeed he was your husband. Were you 
regularly married ?’’ 

“Of course, sir !"’ 


And a dying flash of wo- 





manly spirit glanced from the fading eyes, and 
colored the ashen cheek. ‘ The certificate of my 
marriage, and the papers that prove my bus- 
band’s birth and name, are all in the little bag 
with the medal, which, not an hour ago, I tied 
round my baby’s neck. I do not know you. I 
do not think you are my friend, but you are 
human—you will not rob my baby of her birth- 
right, and whatever it. may mean , 

‘¢Your husband's true name? Tell it me this 
instant, woman?’ exclaimed Monckton, bending 
over the poor dying creature, as if he would 
snatch the secret from her laboring breast. 

‘* Rafael Jannifer !’’ 

‘“‘The proof! Theproof! It makes the differ- 
ence of a princely fortune, or disgrace and beg- 
gary to your child!’ And the lawyer laid a 
possessive hand upon the little arm which the 
sleeping baby had thrown above her head. 

‘‘The proofs—are all—in the little oil-skin bag 
—hung about her neck. And he—Rafe—had a 
medal pricked—upon his breast. The woman who 
laid him out—in the next room—she knows. Oh, 
be good to my child. Be good to little Maud!’’ 

“Good to her! She shall live to snatch half 
the Jannifer estate from Nugent Willard’s grasp, 
just at the moment’he fancies it all his own, or 
his brats’. Yes, Mrs, Jannifer, die in peace; 
your child is safe.”’ 

And, with a touch of feeling, induced by the 
overpowering delight of seeing within his grasp 
so unexpected and complete a means of revenge, 
for the contempt and avoidance Nugent Willard 
had manifested toward him for many years, Mr. 
Monckton laid his hand upon the clammy brow 
of the dying mother, and smiled assurance into 
the glazing eyes, whose last faint expression was 
one of gratitude and faith. 

«*She’s gone, poor thing!”’ said Monkton, pre- 
sently, as he softly entered the next room, and 
found a woman crying and sobbing over the body 
of a baby, dead upon her knees. 

“Yes, my little Katy’s gone, indeed, sir,’’ sob- 
bed the woman, astonished in spite of her grief. 

“Oh, your own child, is it?” asked Monckton, 
slowly; and then for several moments he stood 
lost in thought, his eyes fixed upon the poor mo- 
ther moaning over her dead baby, regardless of 
the stranger's presence. 

At last he approached her closely, looked at 
the pallid face of the little corpse, and gently in- 
quired, 

‘“‘ Are you a widow, Mrs.—— 

‘«Mrs. Nelson is my name, sir; and if I’m not 
a. widow I might. as well be, for my man is a deck- 
hand on one of the river boats, and what little 
time he’s at home, he’s mostly drunk.”’ 


” 
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“Then you are poor—in need of money, are 
you not?” 

**I'm no beggar, sir.” 

**No, no, of course not; but twenty dollars 
wouldn’t come amiss, if you got it honestly, eh, 
Mrs. Nelson ?”’ 

** Well, sir, I’d like to bury my poor baby de- 
cent; and there’s less than a dollar in the house.” 

‘Of course, of course. Well, here’sa plan for 
you. The poor woman in the next room is dead, 
and she leaves a pretty little girl. I havea sister 
living in San Francisco, who is here in New 
Orleans on a visit ; and she wants to adopt a child, 
but she’s very particular about the parents being 
respectable, and all that. Now, poor Mrs. Mar- 
mont——”’ 

«Mrs. Jennyfrer she called herself, sir.”’ 

“« Ah, yes, yes; but, poor thing, she had no 
more right to one name than the other. Poor 
girl! I knew her father, a pious old man in the 
far West, and for his sake I traced her out, hop- 
ing to reclaim her; but it was too late; and my 
sister would never take the child of such parents 
ifshe knewit. And yet the little girl is so pretty, 
and I would like, for poor Annie’s father’s sake, 
to rescue the little thing——’”’ 

**Annie! Was her name Annie, sir?”’ 

Well, yes, that was her 


«Did I say Annie? 
name; but for dear Mr. Thompson’s sake—— 
There, now, what a careless tongue I have. But 
you won’t betray the secret, my good Mrs. Nelson, 


will you? Iam so imprudent.” 

‘And her name was Annie Thompson, and 
she wasn’t married at all! Well, who'd have 
thought it, and she so genteel, and he so proud 
and so good-looking. But, oh, my little Katy, my 
little Katy !"’ 

‘Wait a minute. Don’t think about Katy just 
yet. Listen to me a bit. I want to take Annie 
Thompson’s baby away with me to give to my 
sister, and I want you to bury your Katy as 
Annie Thompson’s baby. Do you understand ?”’ 

** Bury Kate as Annie Thompson’s baby !” 

‘Yes. Go and lay the little thing beside the 
dead woman in there, and bring away the living 
child. Then, the living child is yours, and you 
give it to my sister as yours, and Fatie is buried 
with Annie Thompson, as her own child. I pay 
the expense of as nice a funeral as you like to 
get up, and I leave not twenty. but fifty dollars 
with you as a present. You can either tell your 
husband the truth, or a lie, as suits you best, and 


5 








Nelson listened, hesitated, complied; and, so 
skillfully did the wily lawyer manage affairs, 
that, twenty-four hours later, poor Maud Janni- 
fer was carried to her grave, with little Katie 
Nelson at her side, while her own child, deliver- 
ed by Mrs. Nelson to a negro nurse, brought to 
her by Mr. Monckton, was safely lodged in a 
quiet little hotel for a few days, and then carried 
to Galveston, where the negro nurse was ex- 
changed for another, until, finally, Monckton 
and the child, now in charge of a third nurse, 
arrived in New York, where the child and nurse 
were lodged in apartments in the lower part of 
the city, and frequently visited by Mr. Monck- 
ton, who was revolving a deep and dark plan in 
his own mind, regarding the future of the lovely 
little orphan. 

Mrs. Nelson, meanwhile, had removed, the day 
after the funeral, to a tenement-house as far as 
possible from the one she had just quitted ; and 
having given out that little Katy was dead and 
buried, rested secure in the improbability of her 
old and new neighbors making acquaintance, 
and, comparing notes as to the child's death and 
burial, and her husband’s probable indifference 
to the whole affair. 

But one fine day, Mrs. Nelson, in her new 
home, received a visit from two gentlemen, as 
inquisitive and as liberal as ‘* Mr. Martin” him- 
self, who were so pressing in their inquries as to 
the last moments both of Victor Marmont and 
Mrs. Jannifer, his wife, that Mrs. Nelson could 
not altogether evade them; some dim and per- 
verted sense of the duty of faithfulness to her 
first patron restrained her communications, how- 
ever, and induced her to compromise between 
the two, by telling her new friends a little truth 
and a little falsehood ; here a fact too much, and 
there a fact too little, until, finally, afier three 
interviews, Mr. Nugent Willard and his son-in- 


} Jaw, Ruel Jannifer, left New Orleans under the 


impression that Mrs. Nelson had, with her own 
hands, confided the missing child to “a very 
nice lady,’’ who lived somewhere ‘*‘ down Cali- 
fornia way ;’’ and so cunningly had she avoided 
alluding to any male party in the affair, that, al- 
though Willard knew that Ralph Monckton was 
absent from New York, he could discover no trace 
of him in New Orleans, although he searched 
the books of every hotel in the place. 

Returning to New York, he found the lawyer 
again at his usual hotel, and had no difficulty in 


nobody is harmed, and both you and my sister } securing an interview with him ‘‘ upon Trustee 


are better off than you were before.’’ 

Bewildered by the torrent of words, the in- 
tricate plot, the dazzling offer of a stylish fune- 
ral for her baby, and fifty dollars for herself, Mrs. 


business.’’ The greetings between the two men 
were brief and cold; and Willard at once pro- 
ceeded to discuss the paragraph in the Picayune, 
and to narrate his late sttempts at tracing the 
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missing heirs. Monckton listened, in cold pa- } «Unless Rafe is heard from, which I sincerely 
tience, to the whole story, and then briefly re-{ hope,” rejoined Willard. 
plied, ‘“‘A singular hope, since he would claim half 
“I wish I had postponed my late visit to Bos- ; the estate, otherwise wholly devolving upon your 
ton until after your arrival in New York, for I } son-in-law,’’ sneered Monckton. 
could have spared you the journey to New Or- “I trust, Mr. Monckton,”’ returned Willard, 
leans. I saw the paragraph in the Picayune, } haughtily, ‘‘that I have never yet given you, or 
and immediately dispatched an eminent detec- any man, reason to suppose that I have made the 
tive to investigate the whole matter. He discov- } trust reposed in us and our fathers by Godfrey 
ered that the seamp who married Mand Jannifer ; Jannifer, subservient to my personal interests.” 
had assumed her name, on the expectation of} And so the two presently parted, their feelings 
making something out of the medal, which Mrs. } of mutual dislike strengthened ; and Ralph Monck- 
De Vigne gave her; but he never attempted to; ton filled with malignant glee at the thought of 


present it, and, of course, had no right to benefit 
by it, merely by the impudent assumption of his 
wife’s name. There was a child, I believe—a 
girl; but, of course, she has no right to any 
name but Marmont, if that was her father’s true 
name, and she is consequently of no interest to 
us. I should have liked to secure the medal, for, 
unless Marmont or his wife destroyed it, some 
imposter may make a good deal of trouble 
by presenting it in 1850. Otherwise, your 
daughter's children seem likely to be the only 
heirs.”’ 

‘‘ Unless Rafe, or his children, if he married, 
can be found,” replied Willard, thoughtfully. 

“Very unlikely, after all the efforts we have 
made, during the last twenty-five years. He 
must have died a child,’’ said Monckton, in the 
same tone. 

“I always hoped,’’ continued Willard, “that 
we should find him by the medal tattooed 
his breast. And, speaking of medals, us re- 
view how many have been ; and where 
they are now. We ought not to lose sight i any 
of them.” 

“Of course we do not,” returned Monckton, 
with asperity. ‘That is, I, as Secretary of the 
Board, do not. Two of the twelve were issued 


how he had outwitted his detested associate. 


CHAPTER XI. 

We have said that a scheme, both dark and 
deep, had taken possession of the mind of Ralph 
Monckton, in connection with the child.whom 
he had so skillfully spirited away from the search 
of Mr. Willard and his son-in-law, Ruel Janni- 
fer; and this plan was nothing less than to 
mould the helpless orphan to a creature so tho- 
roughly his own, that, in spite of his age, his 
ugliness, his evil character, she should, even in 
the moment of assuming her own name and her 
own rights, become his wife, in spite of all the 
opposition that would immediately be offered by 
the other Trustees and heirs, who would then be 
present. 

In pursuance of this idea, Mr. Monckton’s 
first step was to purchase a house in what was 
’then the almost uninhabited upper portion of 
New York, an old-fashioned, comfortable house, 
} standing in its own, well-wooded grounds, sur- 
’ rounded by a high wall, with a close door in 
the wall, which door was usually kept locked. 


name, and devoted to her master’s interests, a 


A cross, old housekeeper, Mrs. Webber by 


to the original Ruel and Godfrey, and descended } kitchen-maid, and Jerome, Mr. Monckton’s negro 


to their sons of the same name; these were 
bably buried with their bodies during the 

sacre of San Domingo. Three more were issued 
tothe next generation, of which Rafe’s was re- 
turned to us by the sailor. Ruel, your son-in- 
law, still has his; and Maud’s is, for the present, 
lost sight of. Five are thus accounted for, and 
the remaining seven are in the hands of Mr. 
Withrington, except such as he may have issued 
to your daughter's children.”’ 

“‘¥es, they have three,”’ said Willard, compla- 
cently; and Mockton, scowling blackly at his 
unconscious associate, replied, icily, 

“They are very fortunate young people. Ac- 
cording to appearances, they will divide the Jan- 
uifer estate among them.” 

Vou. LXVIL.—18 


valet, composed the household, and were the only 
persons little Maud, or Marie, as she was now 
called, ever saw. Every one knew that she was 
the child of some poor relative of Mr. Monckton’s, 
and that he cared for her partly as a matter of 
charity, partly because she had no other friends, 
and partly as an amusement for his leisure hours; 
for wherever he was in the house Marie was 
always with him. He it was who taught her so 
much, or so little as she knew of books; he it 
was who, with a scoff and a sneer, rooied out the 
childish instinct of reverence and love for holy 
things, who substituted chance and nature in her 
mind for God; taught her that immortality was 
a fable, virtue an accident, duty a superstition, 
and the good things of this life all that were 
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worth striving and scheming for. As the child 
became a young girl, and advanced toward wo- 
manhood, these teachings became yet more in- 
sidious, struck yet deeper at the root of all that 
is purest and most precious in woman's nature ; 
and this child of a passionate and lawless race 
learned to believe that no ties but those of the 
heart, or of interest, were binding ; that marriage 
was but a useless ceremony, and conjugal faith a 
degrading slavery. 

** She will do. Yes, she will do,’’ mused Monck- 
ton, one evening, when his ward had left him for 
her own room. ‘She is mine, body and soul, 
whenever I choose to claim her. And when I pro- 
pose a marriage ceremony, she will consent with 
@ merry speer at my tardy superstition. Yes, 
she shall marry me, for even should she wish to 
draw back, what other man would accept her, 
such as I have made her, and with the reputa- 
tion she has gained by living here with me all 
these years? No, she is lost, unless she accepts 
the protection of my name ; and if she makes even 
an attempt at rebellion, I will reveal to her just 
where she stands in the eyes of the world. 

«« What a delicious triumph! What a splendid 


revenge against that cold-blooded, conceited, 
super-virtuous Willard and his progeny! 


How 
thankful I am that the fellow has lived, and is 
likely to live until next Christmas-eve. Sixty- 
seven years old, and I only a year younger; yet 
he and his grandchildren shall be guests at my 
wedding, and my pretty bride will quietly step 
in for the half of the inheritance they have flat- 
tered themselves was all their own. Oh, magni- 
ficent revenge! Oh, charming close to this hun- 
dred ygars anxiety and effort. Half of all that 
immense inheritance to come to that worthy and 
well-trained young lady above stairs, and in the 
next hour through her to me! Sixty-six only, 
and hale and hearty as I was at forty! I will 
live twenty years longer, on purpose to enjoy it, 
and the girl may run away with the first hand- 
some young fellow she meets with. She won't 
trouble me long. Ralph Monckton, I congratu- 
late you; you have done well for yourself, my 
boy!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Cueistmas-eve, 1850! One hundred years 
from that Christmas-eve, when Godfrey Jannifer 
passed from the world: and the Trustees are 
assembled to hear the final report of the estate. 

The Report is finished, and Mr. Withrington, 
laying it upon the table, with the other papers, 
looks at his two colleagues, and says, 

‘So you perceive, that, after paying to each of 





during the last year, and five thousand pounds 
each, as directed at the close of our term of 
office, we retain in our hands the immense sum 
of fifty-six million pounds, to be divided among 
such heirs of Godfrey Jannifer, through Maud, 
his daughter, and wife of Ruel Jannifer, as shall 
appear before us with proofs of their descent, 
before twelve o’clock to-night.” 

‘* Before twelve o'clock, to-night,’ echoed 
Monckton. ‘And it is already ten minutes 
past eleven.” 

“‘Yes,”’ assented Withrington, and then the 
three Trustees compared their watches, which 
were found to agree to a second. 

Checks for five thousand two hundred pounds 
to each Trustee had been made out, signed, de- 
livered, aud receipted for; vouchers, certificates, 
and other papers, relating:to the Trust, had been 
once more placed in scrupulous order ; the busi- 
ness of the Board was finished, its existence 
drawing to a close, and the three Trustees sat 
looking at each other, with mute expectancy on 
every face, mingled with ill-subdued excitement 
on two out of the three. 

The solemn chronometer marked eleven hours 
and thirty minutes, when a carriage was heard 
to draw up before the house, and presently voices 
and footsteps in the hall denoted an arrival. 

“Tt is, probably, Mr. Ruel Jannifer, and his 
famiiy,”’ said Willard, with a faint sigh of relief. 
‘* Will you direct them to bo shown in here, Mr. 
Withrington, and proceed at once to the identifi- 
cation ?” 

“Certainly, certainly, Mr. Willard,” replied 
the Chairman, placing his foot upon the bell-knob 
beneath the table. 

A servant appeared, received his directions, 
retired, and presently threw open the door to 
answer, 

‘«Mr. and Mrs. Jannifer, Miss Jannifer, Mr. 
Willard Jannifer, and Mr. Ernest Jannifer.’”’ 

The Trustees rose, and bowed in formal wel- 
come ; and Ruel, his wife, their lovely daughter, 
and two fine-looking sons, seated themselves in 
silence. 

‘Mr. Ruel Jannifer, do you present yourself 
as a lineal descendant of Godfrey Jannifer, Esq., 
by whose last. will we are here assembled to de- 
jiver over and to receive his estate, according to 
the terms of the Trust confided by him to our 
fathers ?”’ 

Mr. Withrington said this solemnly, and Ruel 
Jannifer as solemnly replied, 

‘«T do so present myself, and I prove my claims 
by this medal, and these papers."’ 

And, stepping forward, Jannifer laid upon the 


the Trustees two hundred pounds for his services } table the documents which his unfertunate mo 
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ther, with such wise forethought, such sad pre- 
science, had secured about his person, in the 
moment of her fatal flight, 

The Trustees examined the papers carefully, 
although they had inspected them thoroughly at 
the time of Mr. Willard’s discovery of Ruel’s 
identity. And then the Chairman, rising to his 
feet, solemnly said, 

“‘Mr. Ruel Jannifer, having presented him- 
self at the prescribed date before this Board, and 
having furnished unquestionable pfoofs of his 
unblemished descent from Maud, daughter of 
Godfrey Jannifer, through Ruel Jannifer, her 
husband, and no other claimant appearing, I 
move that the Board deliver over to him the 
vouchers for the property they hold in trust un- 
der the will of Godfrey Jannifer, to him and to 
his heirs, now present——”’ 

But the motion of the Chairman was never 
finished, for, at this precise point, the attention 
of all was arrested by the rattle of carriage- 
wheels, furiously driven, and abruptly checked 
before the house, immediately followed by a thun 
dering double knock and ring, 

The Chairman hesitated, stammered, and paus- 
ed. Ralph Monckton allowed a smile of triumph 
to break over his wrinkled face, and, bowing to 
the Chairman, he said, 


««Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted, respect- 
fully, to remind you that it siiil wants ten min- 
utes to twelve, and that the terms of the will 
explicitly leave the time of application open until 


” 


twelve o'clock? It is possible—— 

But here the speaker was, in turn, interrupted 
by 2 servant, who, throwing open the door of the 
library, sonorously announced, 

‘¢ Miss Jannifer.”’ 

‘Miss Jannifer!’’ echoed several voices, in 
various tones of astonishment and incredulity, 
and every eye was turned toward the door, where 
stood a haughty, beautiful woman ; her dark eyes 
and rich olive complexion reproducing, in their 
uttermost loveliness the distinctive type of her 
family, a mocking smile upon her lips, a glance 
of malicious triumph in her eyes, the poise of 
perfect self-possession in her figure and manner. 

‘Yes. Miss Jannifer,’’ repeated Ralph Monck- 
ton, advancing, and taking the new comer by the 
hand. ‘The daughter of Rafael Jannifer, and 
Maud Jannifer, his wife; and provided with cre- 
dentials as complete and satisfactory as those 
just presented by her uncle, Mr. Ruel Jannifer. 
I beg, as her guardian, to offer these credentials, 
and to propose Miss Jannifer as co-heir with Mr. 
Ruel Jannifer, in case no other claimant should 
appear before the stroke of twelve.”’ 

** We will examine the young lady's creden- 








tials, Mr. Monckton,’ replied Job Withrington, 
coldly, ‘since there are yet five minutes want- 
ing to the appointed hour. But it is to be re- 
gretted that this claim should have been so 
carefully kept out of sighi until now, when, 
however just it may be, its abrupt presentation, 
in face of those other claims which had, until 
now, seemed certain 

‘You must remember, my dear Mr. Withring- 
ton, that nothing is certain in life but death,’’ 
replied Monckton, gayly. ‘‘But do not delay 
glancing at these papers, I beg of you. Attested 
copies, you perceive, of marriage and birth-cer- 
tificates, and an affidavit from Mr. and Mrs. De 
Vigne of the identity of this young lady’s mo- 
ther with the Maud Jannifer, whom they adopted 
thirty-five years ago, almost immediately after 
her arrival in New Orleans, a fugitive, with her 
brother Ruel here, from the massacre in San Do- 
mingo. All correct and in order, Mr. Withring- 
ton, easy to verify, and impossible to refute. 
You accept Miss Jannifer, do you not? And 
you, too, Mr. Willard, you acknowledge the 
young lady’s claim, do you not?” 

‘« There seems no doubt of it, Mr. Monckton,” 
replied Withrington, frigidly. And Nugent Wil- 
lard added, 

**No doubt at all of Miss Jannifer’s claim as 
co-heir with her uncle, Mr. 
here.” 

The clock struck twelve. Every eye turned 
toward the chronometer, which marked precisely 
the hour, and every ear listened with strained 
attention until the last vibration of the twelfth 
stroke had died away. 

Then Mr. Withrington rose and said, 

“The Trust confided to our fathers has been 
discharged, and our hereditary duty wii: have 
been fulfilled and finished, when we shall have 
divided the property confided to our charge into 
two equal portions; the one to be delivered to 
Miss Maud Jannifer here present, and the other 
to Mr. Ruel Jannifer, in trust for his children, 
upon whom, as holders of medals, and recognized 
decendants of Godfrey Jannifer, his portion of 
the property must devolve. 

‘¢This part of the business can be more suita- 
bly transacted to-morrow, or rather day after 
to-morrow, with the aid of a legal conveyancer; 
and as it is now Christmas morning, we will sepa- 
rate for a little rest, before beginning the festivi- 
ties of the day. My friends, I wish you all a 
very merry Christmas.’ 

‘And that mine may be doubly assured,”’ re- 
plied Monckton, with a smile of ill-concealed and 
malignant triumph, ‘‘I have ventured to com- 
bine the happiest event of my life with this the 


Ruel Jannifer, 
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last and most solemn meeting of the Trustees 
and Heirs so long associated ; and I now request 
you all to assist at the marriage, about to be 
celebrated between myself and this young lady. 
Mr. Withrington, have I your permission to sum- 
mon the clergyman, who arrived in company with 
Miss Jannifer ?”’ 

And without waiting for the assent which 
Witherington was far too petrified to give, Mr. 
Monckton stepped briskly to the door, gave an 


order to the servant, and presently returned, } 


escorting a simple-looking young gentleman, 
whose white neck-tye and straight-cut vestments 
proclaimed him a clergyman. 

“Mr. Jannifer, will you, as the bride’s nearest 
relative, give her away?” asked Monckton, upon 
whose withered face and hollow eyes had come 
a feverish flush and glitter, most unpleasant to 
behold, whether one attributed it to the indecent 
haste with which these singular nuptials were 
concluded, or to the feeling of gratified triumph 
over his life-long rival, in which he was about to 
possess himself of half the fortune that one hour 
hefore had seemed certain to descend to that 
rival’s children. But, without appearing to no- 
tice more than the letter of the question address- 
ed to him, Mr. Jannifer at once stepped forward, 
saying, 

* Certainly, if my niece wishes me to do so.”’ 

«Everything is arranged, then. Proceed, if 
you please, sir,” replied Monckton, eagerly; and 
tbe clergyman took his place, opened his book, 
and proceeded so far in the service as the solemn 
adjuration : ; 

“Tf any man can show just cause why they 
may not be lawfully joined together, let him now 
speak, or else hereafier forever hold his peace.” 

At. this point, according to custom, the reve- 
rend gentleman made a slight pause, and glanced 
about him, but was already opening his lips to 
continue the ceremony, when Willard Jannifer 
arose, and coming forward, took the hand of the 
bride in his own, and firmly said, 

«I forbid the banns.”’ 

“You!” shrieked Ralph Monckton, his voice 
suddenly breaking into the shrill and impotent 
tones of an old man. ‘You forbid the banns! 
And by what right, young man?”’ 

‘«By the best of all possible rights,’ Mr. 
Monckton,”’ replied young Jannifer, firmly. ‘I 
was married to the lady this afternoon.’’ 

«You It’s a lie, sir—a lie!’’ gasped 
Monckton, foaming with rage and baffled malice. 

‘‘Pardon me, Mr. Monckton,” interposed Nu- 
gent Willard, ‘it is no lie, buta very certain truth; 
as certain, at least, as anything can be in a life 
when, as you recently remarked, nothing is 








certain but death. My grandson was married to 
Miss Maud Jannifer this afternoon, in the Regis- 
trar’s office, in presence of myself and two other 
credible witnesses. She is of age, you remember, 
and, although married, she does not lose the name 
of Jannifer: so she wasstill perfectly competent to 
inherit her moiety of the estate at the time when 
you presented her, and also to contract whatever 
engagements she chose without consulting yon. 





If you could have married her without chang- 
ing her name, you no doubt would have done so, 
and secured the fortune, for which you have been 
scheming for the last twenty years; but as it is, 
I fear that you must reconcile yourself to its loss.’ 

“Very well, Mr. Nugent Willard! Very well!” 
replied Monckton, controlling his feelings with 
an effort, that made his whole frame quiver. 
‘¢ Your conspiracy, your mean, underhand plot, 
has succeeded ; and it remains for me to see what 
satisfaction the law can give me; for. be assured, 
Mr. Willard, and you, too, young man, tool in 
the hands of that gray-headed schemer, rest as- 
sured that I will not sit supinely down under 
these injuries and insults. You have tampered 
with my household, you have invaded my pre- 
mises, or you never could have gained access to 





this ungrateful girl. You have laid yourselves 
open to some form of attack, and trust me for 
finding it out. Meantime, I wish you joy of 
your bride, Mr. Willard Jannifer; for if my 
efforts to deprive her of conscience, religion, affec- 
tion, and modesty have been half as successful 
as I think, she will revenge me amply.”’ 
| ‘*But they haven’t, my dear guardian,” re- 
; torted the bride, speaking for the first time, and 
} with a jaunty defiance in her tone, suiting well 
her dark and piquant style of beauty. “It isa 
} long while since I began to feel that you, my quiet 
; philosopher and friend, were leading me in paths 
neither flowery or safe; and puitiug in practice 





some of the lessons in deception you so freely 
taught me, I began to educate myself by stealth, 
in the reverse direction. I read good books, pure, 
true books, as secretly as other girls devour the 
bad books forbidden to them, but freely furnished 
to me. You remember, guardian, the French 
; author, who says, ‘ Put a barrier before the most 
j barren and uninviting path, and a woman will 
: scale heaven, or descend into the inferual regions 
but she will pass it’ I suppose that is just how 
I have learned a little morality, a little religion, 
a little conscience. 





‘* As for the rest, your vile teachings and pre- 
cepts have left their mark, no doubt; and my 
dear husband will find much to pardon, much to 
} reward; but thank God !—yes, sir, I believe in 
j God, and I dare to thank Him—I never yet have 
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ended to any depths of degradation from 

ch I may not with pain and labor clamber out ; 

. I am young enough to hope to atone for 

perverted youth by a conscientious woman- 
nood.”’ 

“You were always an apt scholar, my dear, 
replied Monckton, with a sarcastic smile, ‘‘and 
have learned your new master’s lesson as well, 
but not quite as thoroughly, [ fancy, as you have 
mine. And now, Mr. Willard, I will thank you 
for some explanation of how this ‘ genteel comedy’- 
has been get up so quietly and so effectively ? 
That is, if you choose to tell, for I can easily find 
out without.”’ 

“Oh, I have no objection to telling what. I 
am not ashamed of having done,’’ replied Wil- 
lard, benignantly. ‘Some years ago, I dis- 
covered, through constant efforts, what had ac- 
tually become of the child of Rafe and Maud Jan- 
nifer. I gained access to your ward by bribing 


” 


your servants ; for one error in your schewe has } 
been to trust nothing to the honor or attachment } 


of your subordinates, but everything to their in- 
terest, and, of course, a higher bribe than you 


had offered was at once accepted by those who } 


had no other ties to you than cupidity. 
Miss Maud’s acquaintance, and together, we soon 
fathomed your scheme. 
triumph to outwit so 
intriguer as yourself; 


I thought it rather a 
astute and far-sighted an 
and I thought Miss Jan- 
nifer would be happier as the wife of my grand- 
son than as your's. I sent for-him, introduced 
them, found them perfectly ready to further my 
plans by falling desperately in love with each 
other. We arranged what you call our ‘ genteel 
comedy,’ and then Willard and I returned to 
England in the steamer before the one that brought 


youand Maud. While you were making your 


arrangements for your wedding to-night, your } 


promised bride was carrying into effect those she 
had already made for her own is 





I made} 


«You told me you had been out with your maid 
} to buy a wedding-dress,”’ interrupted Monckton, 
; reproachfully, turning to his ward. 
‘You taught me that a falsehood is sometimes 
more desirable than the truth,” replied she, 
} bitterly. 
“Oh, well! you have outwitted me, among you, 
‘ and there is no more to be said,’’ exclaimed the 
lawyer, with another terrible effort at self-control. 
| ‘* And all that now remains is for me to bid you 
all good-morning, and retire from the scene, leay- 
ing you to enjoy your victory, with the additional 
} satisfaction of knowing that so long as I live you 
have, every one of you, an active and determin- 
} ed enemy, who will spare no pains, or time, or 
} money, to achieve his revenge.”’ 
And with this valedictory Ralph Monckton 
‘passed from the-room, and a few weeks later died 
‘in a London lodging, untended, uncared for, ex- 
; cept by aservant, who robbed and neglected him, 
} unloved, and unmourned by all. 
When he had left the room, Willard Jannifer 
turned to the clergyman, and said, 
‘We owe you an apology, sir, for even appear- 
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ing to trifle with your sacred office; but the cir- 
> 


cumstances must be our excuse. Will you now 


: perform the marriage ceremony over this young 
lady and myself, for, although we are united hy 
; the civil form, we can neither of us dispense with 
the sanction of the church ?”’ 

The slow resentment. which had been for some 
moments struggling with astonishment upon the 
clergyman’s face suddenly disappeared at this 
address; again he opened his book at the mar- 
riage service, and in a few moments pronounced 
Willard and Maud Jannifer man and wife. 

And thus, after a hundred years of penance 
nd probation, a second Maud Jannifer made a 
tolen match but this time 
} under happier auspices, auspices, we are glad to 
3 say, that were afterward fulfilled. 


; 


A 
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with her cousin; 
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BY MAURICE 


DAVIES. 


Srar of the Sea!—so lives thy name for us, 
And fairer is thine olden history 
Than hers whom fables name sprung from the sea. 
Twas thine upon the morn of exodus 
T» chant the sacred pean, and inspire 
The Hebrew maidens with thy sacred fire, 
As forth they sent their strain harmonious, 
“The Lord has triamphed glorious!” In days 


Far distant from thine own, thy spirit lives 
Where many a modest maid her talent gives 
To swell the choir within God’s house of praise. 
He triumphs still. In diverse forms and ways 
Tle cleaves the Red Sea wave. The maiden’s teart 
He consecrates to Mary’s “ better part.” 
And gilds earth’s sweetest gift with heaven's own saintly 
lays. 








“AS GOOD AS A MILE.” 


BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


Tr was an ugly, common little room, to begin } 
| curled up in youthful comfort and abandon, her lit- 


with. The moment you saw it, if you were a 
person of fine instincts, you understood what 
order of woman that excellent, hard-worked 
matron, Mrs. Bingham, belonged to. It was at 
once borne in upon you that she had a fondness 
for cheap adornments, for fine bonnets, and caps 
of aggressive colors. You knew that she was 
amiable and voluble, that she dropped her h’s, 
and took in single gentlemen as boarders. These 
were your convictions, and you found it impos- 
sible to get rid: of them. The papering of this 
room, blooming with green roses on a striped 
and variegated ground, inflicted upon the. unpre- 
pared mind a shock amounting to momentary 
agony. The carpet embarrassed you; the table- 
cloth put you out of countenance; you instinc- 
tively endeavored to avoid the eye of the ferocious 
Nubian lion, who was represented as crouching 
upon the hearth-rug, with a head and mane so 
much too large and heavy for his body that the 
proprietor of any menagerie, with a weakness 
for abnormal animal development, would have 
shed tears of joy at the sight of him in the flesh. 
Mr. Bingham, the late partner of Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s joys and sorrows, touchingly represented 
in oils as regarding visitors from before a red 
curtain, and from under clouds of the most 
threatening and portentous aspect, hung over the 
mantel-piece, in a gilt frame, surrounded by 
satellite photographs of friends, to whom it is to 
be hoped his companionship in life was of a 
more enlivening nature than his present appear- 
ance of stony obduracy and indifference would 
lead the casual observer to suppose. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, 
this was Mrs. Bingham’s state apartment—her 
‘*best parlor,’’ usually let to single gentlemen, 
of limited means and unlimited gentility; gen- 
tlemen with souls above back parlors or plebeian 
upper flights. But just now it was unlet. The 
last single gentleman, Mr. Parkins, salesman at 





sat upon the head of the disproportionate lion, 


tle round chin nestling in the hollow of her hand, 
her adoring eyes lifted to her lover’s face as she 
talked, she was quite a redeeming feature. Jack, 
be it known, was Mrs. Bingham’s only daugh- 
ter, and I will add that the only apology I can 
offer for her extraordinary name, is, that early 
in life Mrs. Bingham had been romantic, and, 
having read a touching novel graphically depict- 
ing the sorrows of certain young persons in high 
life, she had given her first-born the name of 
Jacquelina, which had afterward been abbrevi- 
ated by inconsiderate friends. 

‘* He’s as ’andsome as ’andsome can be,’’ pretty 
Jack was saying, admiringly, to her companion. 
** At least I mean handsome. You see I caught 
myself, Phil; so I must be more careful, about 
them than I used to be. But, oh, dear, I do wish 
there was no such things as h’s.”’ 

The young man, a slender, handsome young 
fellow of five or six-and-twenty, knit his fore- 
head slightly. He might be fond of Jack, and 
he might be touched by her tender devotion, and 
her pretty face, but he found her simple habits 
of speech and manner trying at times. And yet 
how hard she tried to please him, and improve 
herself; and how much she had improved since 
the indiscreet, blissful time when she had hidden 
her blushing cheeks and innocent tears upon his 
shoulder, crying for very joy because he loved 
her after all, and had just told herso, and kissed 
her. 

“‘ Well,’ he said. ‘And what is his name?” 

‘‘MacGregor’’ said Jack. ‘‘ And he isan artist.” 
‘Six months ago the chances were that she would 
have said ’hartist’.) 

Just at that moment the door of a room above 
opened, and swung to with a bang, and some- 
body ran lightly down the stair-case, whistling a 
bit of a gay tune. Reaching the hall, this some- 


{ body paused at the hat-stand, evidently put on a 


Brown, Jones & Robinson’s haberdashery estab- { hat, and then went out. 


lishment, had just married the head young lady 
in the artificial flower department; and Mrs. 
Bingham’s best parlor was thus unoccupied, which 
accounts for Jack having taken temporary pos- 
session of it. 

On the whole, Jack was certainly a redeeming 
feature to the room’s ugliness. Indeed, as she 
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Jack scrambled up to her feet, and ran be- 
hind the curtain to look out with guileless curi- 


5 . . 
osity and interest. 


“There he is,’”’ she cried. ‘Quick, Phil! 
Come and see him.”’ 
Phil did not seem to share her enthusiasm. 


He lounged to the window, looking a trifle an- 
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noyed. His sense of propriety was offended. 
Really he quite despaired of ever teaching Jack 
to be anything but an ill-regulated, impetuous, 
school-girl sort of creature, obeying every absurd 
impulse. 

‘Don’t let him see you watching him,” he 
said, rather impatiently. ‘+ It does not look well, 
that sort of thing.” 

An inflection in his tone, which poor, misguided 
Jack was learning to be quick to detect, made 
her turn round, and glance upward at him. The 
foolish, pretty excitement died out of her eyes, 
her face fell, and she drew back. It was very 
hard that she should always be vexing him in 
one way or another. 

She returned io her place at the hearth, and 
sat down silently, and seeing her do this, and 


being impressionable enough: in fact, too im- ; 


pressionable for his own good, her lover followed 
her, his heart stirred somewhat. 

He went. and stood near her, resting his elbow 
upon the mantel-piece and looking down. He 
was one of those gracefully-formed, pliant, dark- 
eyed young fellows, to whom all attitudes ap- 
proximating to the sentimental are peculiarly 
becoming. But Jack did not look up at him. 
She looked at the grate, a gradual sensitive little 


quiver showing itself on her face, her big, soft, 
affectionate eyes full of emotional threatenings. 
Indeed she was so evidently hurt that Mr. Philip 
Fenham submitted to the force of circumstances, 
as he had a habit of doing—as he had unfortu- 
nately had a habit of doing all his life. 


«Jack, he said, tenderly. ‘Jack, what is 
the matter ?”’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Jack, her soft young 
voice trembling. 

«Yes, there is,’ in a more lover-like, way 
still. ‘*] have said something to vex you, as 
usual, like a hard-hearted brute as I am.” 


It uever needed more than a word to bring | 


Jack into tue toils, and this brought her. She 
broke down juto a little sob, and two piteous 
tears fell. 

“Tt is I whe am always vexing you,” she 
cried. ‘I—I’m afrail Iam too—too Not 
good enough afte. all, Fhil, and you can’t help 
seeing it.” 

An uneasy expressicn was predominant, even 
over his pitying and coasoling smile, though his 
reply was tender enough. 

‘* Poor little Jack!’ he said, taking her hand. 
** What nonsense for you to talk, poor little soul.”’ 

Perhaps Jack’s heart misgave her; it is pro- 
bable that it did, for she gave way again. She 
laid her cheek suddenly against the hand clasp- 
ing her own, and clung to it almost passionately. 














“Oh, Phil,” she said, “if it is true; if I can 
never satisfy you; if you feel that your heart is 
going away from me the least tiny bit, because 
I am not clever and grand, please, please tell me 
now, and let us say good-by before either of us 
can lay real blame upon the other.” 

He began to caress and soothe her. It was 
his misfortune, to put it in the most charitable 
form, that he should always find it easier to repent 
than to resist. It was easier to be tender and 
impulsive now than to be straightforward. 

And yet it was only a few hours ago that he 
had been restless and miserable over what he was 
beginning to call his mistake. He had been en- 
gaged to Jack Bingham for six months, and, in 
secret, he was getting something weary of his 
tie. And that it was an indiscreet affair there 
was no denying. The Bingham social grade was 
almost startlingly far below his own. Toa man 
with prospects, and education, and aristocratic 
acquaintance, a mother-in-law like Mrs. Bing- 
ham was not a desirable relative; and a wife 
whose grammar was not unfrequently incorrect, 
whose aspirates were uncertain, and who had 
nothing but a lovely face to her fortune, was 
rather staggering in prospective when judgment 
began to cool. Philip Fenham’s judgment was 
beginning to cool in these days; in the hour of 
his first infatuation he had never allowed any 
obstacle to trouble him. Chance, an unlucky 
chance, perhaps, had thrown him in Jack’s path, 
and his own rashness had done the rest. And 
now how was he to get out of his difficulty? 

It is probable that he would not have asked 
himself this question so early, and it is certain 
that he would not have asked it so often, had it 
not been for his intimacy with the Carlyons. 
The Carlyons, at present, were his most intimate 
acquaintances. I say at present, because, though 
the acquaintance was an old one, the intimacy 
was of late date. Only recently Mr. Carlyon 
had condescended to remember that the young 
man’s father had been his most faithful friend. 
Perhaps Claudia had something to do with the 
matter. Claudia was Mr. Carlyon's daughter, 
and being a young woman of right royal caprices, 
usually had something to do with ali matters of 
the kind. She had possibly seen him some- 
where, and had taken an imperial fancy to ‘his 
youthful grace and his dark eyes, and had, in 
consequence, suggested that he be bidden to din- 
ner, After that he had made himself a favorite, 
as he always did, when people took him up. 
Wealth, and luxurious surroundings, suited his 
tastes; and for glimpses of the great world to 
which his straitened fortunes did not permit him ‘ 
to belong, he had a feverish yearning. He was 
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pour, and self-indulgent, he had been brought § 
up lavishly through boyhood, and thrown, as a} 
young man, upon his own resources. He con- 
sidered his fate a hard one, but was not the indi- 
vidual to struggle with adversity manfully. He 
had an admirable talent for making people pity 
and sympathize with him. His face and manner 
were his fortune, and his half-bitter, half-satirical 
melancholy always told. It even told upon Clau- 
dia Carlyon, who was not sentimental. She was 
kinder to him than she wus to the generality of 
young men ; she was more familiar, and less severe. 
She allowed him to come to the house often, and, 
in a way of her own, showed that she liked him. 
Other young men—some of them better men at 
heart than Phil Fenham—had learned to dread 
a certain wicked look which sometimes showed 
itself at the corners of Claudia Carlyon's finely- 
cut mouth and delicate nostrils—a look which 
always showed itself when the expression of her 
opinion was to be feared, and which was gene- 
rally accompanied by an uplifting of the rather 
heavy black brows over her handsome eyes ; but 
Philip enjoyed an immunity from the discomfort 
of this look. Claudia was never uncharitable 
toward him at least, which, I will add, was 
hardly fair, though her mistake was woman-like 
enough, 

Upon the whole, it was not unnatural that the 
more Philip saw of Claudia the more he recog- 
nized Jack’s deficiencies. After a dinner with 
the Carlyons, Mr. Carlyon, literary and suave, 
at the head of the table, Claudia, fine, dark and 
majestic, opposite to him, the rooms luxurious, 
and richly picturesque, the appointments of the ; 
meal superb, the brazen, hideous little front parlor ; 
at the Binghams was a shock, and Mrs. Bingham’s 
adornments and aspirates a thorn in the flesh. } 
At such times Jack’s tender little efforts to avoid | 
grammatical slips of the tongue and rhetorical 
shakiness even galled him. There had been 
occasions when he had wished that the child was 
not so pretty, that he might hate the whole affair, 
and feel no soft-hearted scruples. If she had 
not been so pretty and affectionate, his will 
would have been strong enough. What social 
advantage could he possibly derive from such a 
union? What he needed most was social advan- 
tage. And, good Heavens! what could a man do 
with a@ mother-in-law like Mrs. Bingham, even if 
her daughter was Venus herself? Then, again, 











comparing the two girls, and the result was never 
a pleasant one for Jack. Jack, poor little soul, 
began to look up into his face for love, and find 
hone there. She began to see that her poor little 
romance was going wrong; that often she was 
even an offence, instead of a delight. She used 
to long, and yet dread his coming, and cry her- 
self to sleep when he had been, and gone. 
Once, in her innocence, she had enjoyed the se- 
erecy of their engagement, now, she wondered, 
sadly, why, after all, it should be a secret. It 
was no use trying to make up by her sweet tem- 
per and lovingness for her deficiencies ; he did 
not care whether she was warm or cold. 

This was the state of affairs, when the big, fair 
young artist, who called himself MacGregor, took 
possession of her mother’s up-stairs rooms in a 
somewhat mysterious way. He appeared at the 
front-door, at ten o'clock, one night, a tourist's 
knapsack on his back, and a mixture of trouble 
and innocent good-humor in his handsome, blue 
eyes. He wanted cheap apartments, and he 
wanted them at once; he would pay in advance: 
he had ready-money, but uo references. Would 
the lady of the house take him in? Mrs. Bing- 
ham was taken aback. Visions of herself, and 
Jack, and the one small, dirty handmaiden, mur- 
dered in their beds, presented themselves to her 
discreet mind. She paused, and faltered. But 
the applicant was frank to the verge of simplicity ; 
indeed, his air was such that she thought he must 
be from the country. 

**T am in trouble, ma’am,” he said, seeing her 
hesitation. ‘‘I have had a difficulty with my 
family, and I find I shall be obliged to take care 
of myself. Ihave had a leng journey, and I am 
so tired that it will be a charity to give me a 
bed, even for the night. If you think you can- 
not trust me, 1 will leave you in the morning.” 

A soft, round face, prettily dimpled, and a pair 
of soft, round eyes, dark and liquid, showed 
themselves over Mrs. Bingham’s shoulder at this 
crisis. 

‘¢ Mother,” whispered Jack, ‘let him stay; 
he does look tired.” 

So he stayed, and so he had continued stay- 
ing; and such had been the propriety of his 
general demeanor, that, as Mrs. Bingham ex- 
pressed herself, ‘if there was hever a horderlier, 
prompt payiner, easy satisfieder, sweet-temper- 
ecer young man anywheres,”’ she would like to 


Jack was not like Claudia Carlyon. Claudia, in } see him. He lived frugally, and he worked hard, 
Jack's place, would have had strength and de- } sitting from dawn till sunset in his bare room, 
termination enough to make the man who chose ; painting steadily, sometimes at little pictures, 
her successful. Claudia would have overruled } sometimes at a large one, which he seemed to 
her disadvantages, and risen above them, cool } labor at as ata sacred task. The little ones he 
and imperial. He fell into the habit of constantly , called “ pot-boilers,"’ and the money he earned by 
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their sale, Jack and her mother discovered was 
his sole means of support. The big picture was 
to make him famous when it was finished. 

He had always a smile and a pleasant speech 
for Jack, whose duty it was to dust his room, 
and carry his simple meals to him when her mo- 
ther was busy, and Sararann (the small scullion’s 
name was Sarah Ann) too dirty. The two became 
quite good friends, indeed; and Jack’s opinion 
was often asked when a ‘ pot-boiler’’ was upon 
the easel. 
looking to the kind, bright young fellow for com- 
fort, even though she did not tell him what her 
trouble was, and he could only guess at it. But 
he was very quick at guessing, and very sympa- 
thetic; and so he soon knew far more than Jack 
fancied he did. 

She went up to his room to carry him his tea, 
when her lover had left the house; and the sight 
of her pale face and heavy eyes went to his heart. 
He had noticed that of late she was often pale 
aad sad when this handsome, well-dressed lover 
of hers paid her a visit. 

**You don’t look very well, Miss Jack,’’ he 
said, when she set the little tray upon the table. 

Her smile was very faint and piteous—the poor- 
est of sensitive pretences. 

**I don’t feel very well,” she answered. ‘‘ The 
dull weather, or—or something: So 

A lump rising in her throat stopped her. She 
went on setting the table with nervous fingers. 

He regarded her for a minute in boyish )esi- 
tation. 

‘*T was going to ask you to look at the picture.”’ 
he said. 

He had been hard at work, it was evident. 
The great picture stood upon the easel. The 
young man glanced from Jack to the canvas, 
doubtfully. He had a fancy that anything that 
would rouse her interest, even the picture, would 
be good for her. 

Jack left the table, and came and stood beside 
him. Usually her eyes lighted up, and her dim- 
ples showed themselves pleasantly when he asked 
her to look at his work: but this evening she 
was not herselfat all. She glanced at the picture, 
scarcely seeming to see it, and, in a moment 
more, MacGregor pvoticed that her lips and chin 
began to quiver—that even her throat quivered. 
And then all at once big, childish tears were rol- 

jling down her cheeks. It was a trying thing to 
see, but it was more trying still when she en- 
deavored to stop herself, and brush away the 
tears with her hand. 

“Don’t tell anybody,”’ she begged, in simple 
distress. ‘Please, don’t tell anybody. I—I 
often cry for nothing.” 


The poor child got into the way of 


She got over it bravely in a.short time, and then 
she went down stairs again, leaving MacGregor 
blazing with secret wrath against the man who 
had been such a brute as to hurt her. Ie would 
like to have thrashed Mr. Philip Fenham; he 
called him all names in private soliloquy, and 
anathematized his good looks and his fine airs. 

** He has been tormenting her ; confound him !”’ 
;hesaid. ‘He is breaking her spirit with his 
conceit and folly. The deuce take him! Whois 
he that he should dare to depreciate her! How 
dare any man be such a snob as to depreciate 
her! She is as sweet a little saint as ever 
breathed, if she does drop her little h’s all over 
the carpet. She would be a little lady if she 
could not read. She is gentle, and humble, and 
kind. She is obedient to her mother, and faith- 
ful to her duty. She never had an evil thought in 
her life, God bless her! Yes, I say, God bless 
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such women, and send us many of them.”’ 

Mr. Philip Fenham went from his much-tried 
little betrothed to the Carlyons, and found Claudia 
sitting alone in the drawing-roam, frowning in a 
strange way, which was not without a shade of 
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some other feeling than vexation. 

“T am annoyed,” she said. ‘I have just had 
some absurd news. Did you ever hear of the 
great MacGregor ?"’ 

The great MacGregor was a Scotch millionaire, 
the severe purity of whose extraction was such 
that he held his head higher than if he had worn 
a dozen coronets at once. In fact, he rather 
looked down upon coronets, his ancestors having 
made a point of refusing them, considering it no- 
bility enough to remain simple MacGregors. His 
estates were immense, and so was his political 
influence. Naturally Philip had heard of, and 
envied him, often enough. 

** He is a distant relative of mine,’ 
“‘A cousin forty times removed, and 
He has an only son, 


? 


continued 
Claudia. 
the news is news from him. 
in whom all his overweening ambition is vested, 
and there has been a quarrel between them, which 
has ended in this son’s leaving home. The Mac- 
Gregor had-set his heart upon his heir’s winning 
political fame, and by some freak of fortune the 
young man has grown up with a positive passion 

> forart. He paints pictures ; he will paint pictures; 
he will be an artist; he will give up anything but 

? his art; and the result of his determination has 

been a battle royal; and the heir has been obsti- 

nate enough to take his knapsack on his back, 

and go out into the world to seek his fortune.”’ 

Philip Fenham shrugged his shoulders, 

> Absurd enough !” he commented. 

; Claudia’s dark, handsome face turned itself to- 

? ward him, in quick questioning. 
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** You think so? For my part, I admire him 
a little.”’ 

**Admire him! Then what is it you call ab- 
surd? You said you had received absurd news.”’ 

It was Claudia who shrugged her shoulders at 
this. She looked half-amused at something, half- 
contemptuous; but both amusement and _ con- 
tempt were of a royal, indifferent sort. 

‘‘T called it absurd because there is another 
feature in the matter. The MacGregor had inti- 
mated to his son that he must marry wealth and 
beauty, and had even gone so far as to select a 
wife for him, whom the young man had the au- 
dacity to refuse peremptorily, on the ground 
that he was not in love with her, nor she with 
him. The woman whom his father had deigned 
to choose was—myself.”’ 

Fenham positively trembled, she was so beau- 
tiful, and cool, and imperial about it. 

*«« And the fellow refused you?”’ he half whis- 
pered. 

‘‘Why not?’ rising as she spoke, and smiling 
a dazzling sort of smile into his eyes, ‘if he had 
the courage. ThatiswhyIadmirehim. Bah!” 
with a sudden, almost bitter gesture. ‘There 
are few men who would have honor enough to 
refuse me.”’ 

Fenham forgot honor as he looked and listened. 
He forgot Jack, or only remembered her restively. 
What would he not have given to have been able 
to pour out his passionate admiration to this 
superb creature. And how he had sacrificed 
himself and his prospects. What might he not 
have been with Claudia Carlyon for a wife. 

It was not to be wondered at that Jack grew 
paler and more piteous-looking as time progressed. 
Fenham’s visits became farther between, and 
his manner more cold and abstracted. He was 
more impatient with her failings, and less appre- 
ciative of her efforts to please. Jack’s heart 
failed her, and she began to give it up. 

‘She don’t eat nothing,” said Mrs. Bingham 
to her second-floor lodger. ‘‘And though she 
don’t complain, I know well enough where ’er 
trouble lies, Mr. MacGregor. It lies in the art, 
and not in the happetite. I won’t say nothing 
about gentlemen as isn’t gentlemen, and as thinks 
theirselves too good for those as is really too good 
for them; but I’ve got a mother’s ‘art beatin’ in 
my breast, an’ I've got a mother’s feelins, an’ it 
doesn’t take hextra sharp eyes to see through a 
mile-stone,” at which touching and rather puz- 
zling figure of speech she shed tears. 

MacGregor was very kind to the poor, suffering 
young creature in her lingering pain. He took a 
great deal of notice of her, and tried hard to win 
her back to smiles—those pretty smiles which 


had been wont to bring out all her dimples in the 
days of her happiness. But, though she showed 
her gratitude in many different ways, he was not 
very successful in his efforts. 

He was with her when the crisis came, and her 
air-castle fell into ruins, and crumbled to bitter 
dust and ashes. She had gone out for a walk one 
day, and listlessly wandering to the fashionable 
drive in Hyde Park, had seated herself to watch 
the carriages and their occupants, scarcely know- 
ing that she was doing so. There MacGregor 
found her, chance having brought him to the same 
place, and her white face and big, sad eyes drew 
him to her side. But he could not brighten her 
up. She was thinking hopelessly that this was 
her lover's world, that it was these grand people 
who drove by in their carriages, to whom he be- 
longed more than he did to herself. He was used 
to these richly-dressed matrons and stately young 
women. They were never ungrammatical, and 
never abused their aspirates. They could paint 
pictures, and speak French, and do all sorts of 
wonderful things. Not one of them could make 
him cross or ashamed of her. And yet, witha 
choking in her little throat, he had loved her the 
best once; he had told her once that she was 
prettier and dearer to him than any of these 
marvelous creatures could ever be. Oh, Phil! 
Oh, Phil! Whathad she done? What could she 
do? 

She was saying this to herself, when she was 
aroused by the fact, that her companion had 
almost started from his seat. She glanced up 
and saw that he was coloring furiously, and had 
just taken off his hat to a young lady in a grand, 
open carriage. The young lady, a handsome, 
majestic creature, with a fine air, was bending 
forward, looking at them both. There. was a gen- 
tleman with her, and when Jack caught sight of 
this gentleman, she almost uttered a little cry, and 
half-started forward, not knowing what she did. 

‘*Phil!’’ she said, and her voice failed her, 
and then she remembered where she was, and 
began to tremble. 

The carriage was quite close to them, so close 
that she heard what the two said to each other, 
as it passed slowly, even though they spoke 
quietly. 

Attracted by her excited movement, Claudia 
Carlyon turned to her companion. 

“Who is that very pretty girl?’’ she asked. 
‘‘She looks as if she expected you to speak to 
her. Do you know her?”’ 

What shameful impulse of cowardice conquered 

; him he knew not. Selfish and weak as he was, 
he felt his burning shame, the moment he had 
} spoken. 
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«‘ T—really I think not,” he said. And Jack 
heard his answer, and saw that he would not 
meet her eyes. 

She sat down upon the seat again, even quietly. 
Just sat down, and clasped her hands together 
upon her knees; a strange expression settling 
upon her whole face and figure. Recovering 
from his own embarrassment, and observing her, 
MacGregor was startled. 

‘* Miss Jack,” he said. 

‘‘Wait a minute,” she said. 
will go home.” 

She did not say another word, until he had 
taken her home, and then she went quietly to her 
room, wrote a letter, and took it to the post-office 


«And then we 


herself. 

When she returned, he heard her ascend the 
first flight of stairs, and pause at the foot of the 
second. She paused so long, that he was a trifle 
anxious, and at last opened his room-door, and 

‘stepped out. Then he saw what her silence 
meaut. 

There, upon one step, she sat, her head lying 
back upon another, her face white as dreadful 
death itself, her hands hanging listlessly upon 
her black dress, the tears rolling fast—oh, so 
piteously fast, over her cheeks. She had broken 
down wholly. He went back as gently as he 
had come, closing his door behind him. Such 
grief as this it was not for him to disturb. 

That night Mr. Philip Fenham found a note 
lying upon his table, awaiting his arrival. It 
was not very long—it was from Jack, and it ran 
as follows : , 


“I think, if you please, that it will be better 
if you do not come to see me any more. Indeed, 
I am sure it will be better if we never see each 
other at all, again. Until to-day, I did not know 
how blind I had been. I only wonder that I 
did not understand before. Now 1 understand 
quite. Good-by. “Jack Binauam. 

“To Mr. Pair Fennam.” 


I will confess that Philip Fenham’s hand trem- 
bled when he laid this letter aside, and that he 
did not feel quite comfortable. Perhaps even I 
may go so far as to say he did not enjoy his late 
dinner, but it is certain that his discomfort did 
not last long. He had an engagement at the 
Carlyons. He was to accompany Claudia and 
her father to the opera. He went, and was 
dazzled afresh. Claudia was in a dazzling mood. 
Something had occurred to please her, and he 
reaped the benefit of the chance. She was not 
only brighter, but more gentle than usual; and 
when he was betrayed into making impassioned 
speeches to her, she seemed almost subdued. He 


was scarcely answerable for his actions when he 
bade her good-night, which, perhaps, accounts 
for his daring. Holding her hand, shining with 
jewels, in his own, he bent low, and kissed it. 

*«Claudia,’’ he said, tremulous with excite- 
ment, ‘‘ you must know Seal my fate to-night. 
I must either go away forever, or I must hear 
you say that I may come again, not without hope.”’ 

As I have already intimated, he was a man 
whom any woman, .knowing little of him, might 
aave been led to feel a tenderness for. He was 
> grace, and passion, and adoration itself; his 
voice was low and musical; his dark, poetic eyes 
were full of soul and longing. There came to 
Claudia Carlyon an indescribable emotion, and 
even the softness of tears. 

‘* You may come again,’”’ she answered him. 

The very day after this event, a small, dark- 
colored, but~elegant brougham drew up before 
Mrs. Bingham’s front-door, and, without waiting 
for her servant to dismount from his seat, Claudia 
Carlyon turned the silver handle herself, and 
stepped on to the pavement. 

It was Jack who opened the door when she 
knocked, and Jack started unequivocally at the 
sight of her. 

‘*T should like,” said Miss Carlyon, ‘‘to see 
Mr. MacGregor.”’ 

Jack led her up stairs. MacGregor was stand- 
ing before his easel, palette in hand, at work 
upon the great picture. Jack saw him turn 
with a start, flush to the roots of his fair hair, 
and make a step forward. Then she left the 
? room quietly, but in great wonder. 

‘¢ Claudia !’’ exclaimed the young man. 

Claudia answered him, with shining eyes. She 
even looked pleased and gentle. 

“You foolish boy.”’ she said. ‘* You speak as 

3if you thought I was an enemy. Shake hands 
with me, Malcolm.”’ 

He took her gloved hand with impulsive grati- 
tude, and almost wrung it, blushing, like a boy, 
indeed. 

‘«« They are all so furious,’’ he said, apologetic- 
ally. ‘I thought, perhaps, you would be angry, 
too.”’ 

‘* My dear Malcolm,’’ she returned, ‘‘ you are 
the truest MacGregor of them all.” 

He actually glowed at the sound of her words, 
and the sight of her womanly graciousness. His 

| brave young face lighted up, and he seemed to 
} positively increase in height. 





, 





‘* Claudia,” he cried, ‘“‘ you have not altered 
You are more like a queen than 
ever, and you do not know how proud you make 
Just sit down, and I will tell you all about 


in the least. 


} me. 
) . 
cm.” 
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When she sat down, he began to stride up and 
down the room, still holding his palette, and 
talking eagerly, all on fire with enthusiasm. 

**T tried to help.it, but I could not,” he said. 
‘You see, I could not give it up, Claudia; it was 
in my heart, and I was willing to work and die, 
rather than be an aimless fine gentleman, or a 
half-politician. A man must do a thing with his 
whole soul, if he does it well; and my soul was 
full of my art. I may never be a great artist, 
but my work will be honestly done, and I shall 
love it. To give it up would be as shameful a 
thing as if a MacGregor had deserted his king. 
Did a MacGregor ever desert his king in his 
misfortune, in the old days?” Stopping, and 
wheeling round with an eye like an eagle’s. 
‘Did a MacGregor ever give up the loyal right, 
because it brought poverty and disappointment ? 
Never! And Iam a MacGregor, Claudia. My 
art is my king, and I will be true to it, and ready 
to sacrifice my life to it, if it is necessary.” 

The beautiful, dark face before him kindied ; 
the delicate, resolute mouth:curved proudly. 

‘¢ You are the bravest MacGregor of them all,”’ 
said Claudia, ‘‘and I congratulate you.” 

She sat and talked to him for half an hour. 
She examined his work, and caught the infection 
of his own enthusiasm concerning it. She had 
never been so beautiful and true a woman as she 
was when she exerted herself to encourage and 
support him. Her nature was of as high and 
regal a type as her beauty. 

In fact, this young fellow, who had refused to 
marry her, felt that he could have knelt and 
kissed the hem of her garment. 

And yet he dealt upon her heart the heaviest 
blow she had ever borne. All unconsciously he 
did it, and in all good faith; but the blow fell 
through his instrumentality, nevertheless. 

Just before she rose from her seat to go, she 
remembered Jack, and the glimpse she had 
caught of Jack’s sweet, woeful face in the Park, 
the day before. And so she asked him who the 
pretty child was. 

Ah,” said MacGregor, his face clouding, 
‘*that is my poor little Jack, Heaven bless her !’’ 

It seemed quite a natural thing that he should 
tell her Jack’s story; and it was very natural, 
indeed, that in his generous indignation he 
should paint her lover’s conduct in rather unfa- 
vorable colors. 
Fenham in Claudia’s carriage had roused him 
considerably. A fellow like this, he said, had no 
right to presume upon such a woman’s conde- 
scension. If he had known the truth, he would 
have been more merciful ; but, as it was, he was 
very severe, indeed, and Claudia, listening, felt 


In fact, the sight of Mr. Philip } 


her heart growing coldand hard. When he had 
finished, she rose from her seat. 

‘It is acruel story,” she said, her lip curling. 
‘I did not know men were such cowards and 
knaves. I must see more of the girl. I will go 
down to the brougham now, Malcolm.” 

When the door of the brougham closed upon 
her, she drew off her glove. There was a ring 
upon her left hand, and she drew this off, too. 
She would not have deigned to wear it another 
hour, and she had only worn it since last night, 
when Philip Fenham had taken it from his own 
finger to place upon hers. When she reached 
home, she wrote a brief note to her lover, and 
sent it by aservant. It ran thus:— 


‘“«T wish to see you. 


**CLaupra CARLyon.”’ 


When Mr. Philip Fenham answered this in 
person, she was waiting for him in the drawing- 





room; and when she turned toward him, in re- 
sponse to his eager greeting, he almost fell back 
| a step or so in his amazement. 

‘*Claudia!’’ he cried. But she checked him 
with a gesture. 

‘«T sent for you,” she said, “to repeat to you 
| a story I heard this morning. It is the story of 
the girl we saw in the Park, yesterday—the girl 
you did not know.” 

The scorn in her face was so intense that it 
fairly crushed him. He had not a word to say. 
Hie could only feel the bitterest humiliation, as 
she told him the story in Malcolm MacGregor’s 
$words. It was retribution, indeed, that she her- 
} self should be Jack Bingham’s champion, and 
; should so proudly avenge her wrongs. Truly 
she did avenge them. When she had ended she 

simply pointed to a tiny package upon the table. 
‘** As soon as I left the house, I took off your 
¢ring,’’ she said. ‘It is there.’’ 
If he had never been wretched in his life, he 
was wretched then. As passionately as he was 
capable of loving any woman, he loved this wo- 
had so much to give. He poured forth a tor- 
He 
His fault had arisen out of his 


g 
man, because she was so high above him, and 
} 


rent of tender, desperate reproach. was 


> almost frantic. 
} love; if he had been a villian he had fallen for 
her sweet sake. He had made a fatal blunder, 
and his recognition of it had rendered him des- 
perate. . 

“You are merciless!’’ he cried. ‘ Claudia, 
} you can cast ime off to-day, and only last night 
} you loved me?” 
; She answered him with more perfect pride 
} than he had ever seen in her at any time. 
} “Zast night is not to-day,” 


she said. ‘Do 
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you wonder that I cannot forgive you, for prov- 
ing to me that the only man whom I have ever 
loved, is unworthy and contemptible?” 

And so his fate was sealed. 

She took Jack’s lot into her own hands, and 
helped her in so royal, yet tender a way, that in 
two years it was not easy to recognize in Miss 
Carlyon’s beautiful young friend the poor child 
who had struggled with her pain in her mother’s 
hideous little parlor, and who had borne so pa- 
tiently her lover’s neglect and snubbings. As 
to MacGregor’s great future, the time came when 


A «MISERERE” 


BY CHARLES 


Tur sunlight, through the lofty windows stealing, 
Falls slant on carven stall; 

On canon, chorister; on people knecling— 
A glory over all! 

The mystic lights, beside the altar burning, 
Tell of the day He died ; 

Betrayed, and yet with Inf nite pity yearning; 
Sinless, yet Crucified. 


On either side, rank over rank ascending, 
Alternate chant two choirs; 

Psalms, Lamentations ; to and fro contending, 
Kindling with Prophet fires. 


And as they chant, portending woe, disaster, 
The stormy waves of sound 

Tempestuous surge, and plunging wilder, faster, 
Boom, in the twilight, round. 


The lights are quenched. But, through the darkness calling, 
Chant answers chant. A flash! 

Apd then the thunder, as if heav’n was falling, 
Comes rending, crash on crash. 


A moment, all things in the lightning reeling; 
The next, intensest night. 

And still the chant goes on, high, higher pealing, 
Triumphant in its might. 


The chant goes on ; and still the thunder rolling, 
With moan, and moan, and moan, 


LIVING 


BY ELLA Cc. 


I winxp me of a quiet grave, 
Within the church-yard green; 
Epon its sides, and o’er the top, 
Bright moss and flowers are seen. 


And in the grave lies buried one 
I loved on earth the best. 

I seemed to stand in life alone, 
When dust closed o’er his breast. 


There is a grave within my heart, 
That never will be green; 


PETER’S. 


AT ST. 
the head of the clan was prouder of his young 
heir’s achievements than the young man himself. 

$ The young artist was a lion, whose most dulcet 

roar was listened to with applause and delight. 

And when his marriage was announced in the 


i morning papers, Mr. Philip Fenham, reading the 


paragraph in his rather shabby chamber, felt that 
; fortune had flung a taunt at him, indeed ; for the 
} young person whom the son of the great Mae 

Gregor had taken to wife, was no other than 
$ pretty, tender-hearted Jack Bingham. 


; 
> «A Miss 1s as Goop as A MILE.” 


AT ST. PETER’S. 


J. PETERSON. 


} Like Earth in throe, or Time for Judgment tolling, 
Keeps its dread undertone. 


One light was left, ‘tis quenched: the chant stops, sighing ; 
And through the awful gloom, 

And still more awful hush, souls dumb are crying 
As at the Day of Doom. 


At last, a solitary voice, imploring, 
Shoots from the depths: then dies; 
Then soft begins again ; and swelling, soaring, 
“ Pity, oh, God!” it cries. 
And now another, sadder still, that sobbing 
: Pours out its passionate prayer; 
i And others: till the mighty vault shakes, throbbing 
With a lost world’s despair. 





Beseeching, weeping, agonizing, wailing, 
Rings the heart-broken cry ; 

The choir tumultuous thund’ring at, assailing, 
And storming heav’n on high. 





| And then a blessed peace, like tranced waves dreaming 
Along a Summer shore, 

And through the calm, celestial voices seeming ; 
That say, “ Go, sin no more.” 


And still I hear that “ miserere,” ringing 
Across the far-off years; 

The woes and sorrows of all ages bringing, 
Their agony and tears, 


GRIEF. 
DRABBLE. 


Upon its sides, and o'er the top, 
No moss or flowers are seen. 


It is not even covered o’er 

With brown earth, moist or dry; 
For in its depth there is a life— 

A pain that cannot die. 


One living grief is harder far 
For our weak hearts to bear, 

Than many a grave made, side by side, 
Within tho church-yard fair. 
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BY MARGARET MEERT. 


Tr was dreary in that narrow cross street. The 
rain was falling with pitiless persistency. 

To the pale miliner’s girl, sitting at her win- 
dow, the world without looked altogether dis- 
couraged. She was sewing, pink roses on a bon- 
net. No doubt she felt discouraged, too; tired 
of sewing roses to crown some fairer and fresher 
face than hers; tired of covering bonnet-frames ; 
tired of sitting, day after day, in that dull room, 
with no out-look beyond the narrow street. 

The girl let fall her work, and pressed her face 
listlessly against the window-pane. A few school- 
children trooped by. Then came an old garbage- 
woman, with her little cart and patient dog, dig- 
ging and poking in the ash-barrels with her crook- 
ed stick. The girl watched her motions with a 
sort of interest. Then came the letter-carrier, 
brisk and busy ; with him she had nothing to do. 
Whatever friendly looks and words spoke through 
the white messengers he carried, they were none 
of them for her. She knew this well enough; 
but to-day the thought smote her like a cold hand. 

She bent again over her work. 

A dismal day, certainly. Even the German 
bakery, over the way, looked almost deserted. 
The rosy-faced woman dispensed loaves of bread, 
wrapped in a scrap of brown paper, with a hasty 
kindliness to small messengers, as if she wanted 
to be rid of them, and go back to her knitting. 
Presently a door banged, and from an inner-room 
came the baker, carrying a great tray, filled 
with crisp loaves, and fragrant cakes and pies. 
The baker, in his blue, woolen jacket, a paper cap 
perched on his yellow hair, was whistling cheer- 
ily a strong, clear whistle, that penetrated the 
milliner’s window, and brought the sweet notes 
of a volkslide to the ears of the milliner’s sewing- 
girl. At the first note, she raised her head 
quickly and looked across the way. She with- 
drew her glance as quickly, but it was too late: 
the blue eyes of the baker had caught it, and 
there came a bright, answering smile and nod. 

The girl bent her head lower than ever, but 
an indescribable something, which warmed and 
quickened, flashed over her face. 

“Lizzie! Lizzie!" You’re wanted,” called a 
voice. 

Lizzie left the window and went into the shop, 
to wait on an old lady, while the milliner was 
engaged with two lively young ones. 
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The old | 


$ 


lady had a knot of hair no bigger than the tail of 
a mouse; and her face was wrinkled, and cross- 
lined, like a quilt; yet she wanted the youngest 
ani gayest bonnet in the case, and was dread- 
fully discontented because she could not find one 
that would make her look young and handsome. 

Lizzie patiently showed her bonnet after hat, 
and hat after bonnet. Meantime, the lively 
young girls chatted, and twisted, and twirled, 
and tried on almost as many bonnets as the old 
lady. 

‘“Oh, Sophy,” said one of them, “ here's one 
of those blue wings, like the one Miss Byrd had 
in her hat !”’ 

«Yes, I know. 
monic Rehearsal.”’ 

Philharmonic! Lizzie caught the word. A 
magic one to her, who pined for music as a flower 
for water. She listened eagerly for more. 

“Yes, By-the-way, the next Philharmonic 
comes next Friday evening, doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘T think you might lengthen this loop a little, 
Miss Porson. Friday evening? I think so. Qh, 
that glorious Pastoral Symphony !” 

“‘Tt don’t seem to fit on my head,’’ the old 
lady was saying. ‘‘The color don’t seem to set 
off my complexion, somehow. Try on this one, 
you say. Why that’s the very one I just tried 
on. What do you mean?” 

‘Oh, no! He plays a second violin, Sophy.”’ 

**He does, now I think of it; and stuffs his 
handkerchief under his adorable German chin, 
to rest his violin on.’’ 

“‘T don’t want a larger one!’’ This testily from 
the old lady. ‘I told you I wanted one a great 
deal smaller.”’ 

Lizzie’s thoughts hastily returned to their 
duty, while the too fascinating talk about Phil- 
harmonics and symphonies, and Germans with 
adorable chins, and white handkerchiefs, and 
violins, drifted out of the door with the depart- 
ing damsels. 

Lizzie had no chance to go back to her window 
and work. Customers of every shade of fas- 
tidiousness, customers of wavering and doubtful 
minds, cross customers and good-natured cus- 
tomers, came in and out of the shop all day. 
Lizzie was thoroughly tired in body and mind 
when at length the hour of her release came. 
Her breakfast at her boarding-house had bcen 


She wore it at the Philhar- 
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eaten hastily, and was insufficient in quantity, 3 been merely a broad inquiring look from him 
and most unwholesome in quality. Her dinner } when she raised her eyes at the familiar melody, 


at Miss Porson’s was as unsatisfactory and indi- 
gestible—fried steak, turnips, and pie, and these 
snatched between times, when there was no one 
in the shop. 

Now, at the close of the day, there lay before 
her a walk of thirty blocks, and at the end of 
this, five flights of stairs to be climbed. Once 
in the street, however, Lizzie fe!t revived. The 
rain had ceased, and the damp air blew freshly 
on her face, and lightly pressed away the pain 
which, often lying in ambush within her temples, 
sprang forth at any unusual strain upon body 
and mind; for Lizzie possessed that delicate 
organization, so pitiful to see in a woman whose 
destiny has sent her forth to encounter alone the 
rude shocks of life. The rude shocks are, per- 
haps, more easily withstood by such a one than 
the daily pin-pricks. 

The fresh air was pleasant that evening, and 





but actually a bright smile and a bow. 

Well, now he had come to his senses. He had 
not even been in his shop at all. The door was 
continually opening; she could easily have seen 
him, if he had been there. Come to his senses at 
last, of course; that was the reason, and she was 
glad of it—very glad. Thesincerity of these reflec- 
tions was here somewhat impaired by a deep sigh. 

«‘The wind is blowin’ up bitter cold, Lizzie,” 
said Miss Porson, that evening, as Lizzie put on 
her cloak and hat, preparatory to departure. 
‘* You had better wrap up real warm ;’’ and Miss 
Porson punched her fire, and settled her com- 
fortable little woolen shawl over het shoulders. 
Lizzie smiled as she received the advice. She 
made no reply, but complied with the direction, 
by buttoning her cloth sacque, and wishing Miss 
Porson good-evening. 


Bitter cold it was, indeed. ‘A glorious even- 


it soon began to work its blessed, healing charm. } ing,’ said girls, who sped along, snugly wrapped 


Lizzie felt pleased, almost happy, to be alone 
with her own thoughts. There was exhilaration, 
too, in her quick motion; the very people she 
met seemed to have friendly, smiling faces. Ah 


me! her thoughts of the day had omitted all 


troublesome people; and they were moving along 
now to the divine march of overtures and sym- 
ponies. That Philharmonic! Ah! how she would 
like to go to it! She had heard many a one in 
the days when her brother Richard was living. 
Just then her eye caught a wagon which rattled 
by. The notes of a simple song broke through 
the symphonies, and scattered them afar; for 
the wagon was a baker’s wagon, and on it was 
painted, in white letters, ‘Ernst Besser.’’ And 
Ernst Besser was the young German baker who 
lived opposite Miss Porson’s millinery shop, and 
who wore a white paper cap, and whistled, 
“Muss I ’Den”’ so loudly every day. 

The next day Lizzie sat and sewed at her win- 
dow undisturbed, for customers were few. The 
time wore drearily away. There was nothing 
without to amuse, nothing within to cheer. No 
“Muss I ’Den,” no midday greeting. It was 
strange, and not altogether pleasant. Yet this 
was just what Lizzie had thought she desired. 
It certainly was very bold in the young German 
to challenge her attention daily, in this musical 
fashion. Lizzie had often said to herself that it 
was very bold. She ought, yes, she believed she 
eught, to term itan impertinence. Yes, of course 
it was—almost an impertinence. She wished 
he would not do it. She tried to show him 
she did not like it. Her efforts were singularly 
unsuccessful, for, in the last few days, it had not 








”? 


in cashmeres and furs. ‘So bracing! 

Not very bracing to poor Lizzie. The money 
she had saved to buy a thick winter cloak, had 
been lent to a poorer friend. The intense cold 
cut piteously through her sacque. She tried to 
make up for it by walking fast. Then down 
came the wind with a mighty roar, whirling 
along the avenue. 

Lizzie battled courageously. The street cars 
got many a wistful look. But a ride was a luxury 
only to be permitted on the stormiest of days. 
She would many a time have yielded to the temp- 
tation, when she was very, very tired; but, to 
insure against such extravagance, she always 
left her money at home. 

It was hard to withstand such a wind. It 
almost took her off her feet at every step. The 
avenue had never seemed so interminably long. 
This foolish Lizzie began to have a forlorn home- 
sick feeling, as though she was forsaken by all 
the world. Everyone else seemed to have some- 
body to look after them. She had none. There 
was no one, no one, who cared whether she was 
cold or not. What was the use of struggling 
against the wind and cold one day? What dif- 
ference? She had only to do the same thing the 
next; the same thing, month in and month out; 
always a struggle, never a rest. 

Suddenly a shutter, wrenched from its fasten- 
ing by the wind, fell with a crash on the pave- 
ment before her, barely missing her head. This 
was too much. Tears, which had been gather- 
ing all day, blinded her eyes. 

“Won't you have a ride, miss?”’ said a voice. 
‘‘ Here is my wagon, right here. Will you get in?” 
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Lizzie started violently, and turned to see from 
whence came the audacious words. Nostranger's 
face would have beamed on her so kindly: a} 
fresh-colored German face ; bright blue eyes, full 
of concern and tender pity—Ernst Besser’s eyes. 

‘¢ Will you not come?’ he continued, quickly, 
«You cannot, you must not try to walk on; it is 
too cold, too windy. Here is my wagon, right 
here; let me take you home.”’ 

“Oh, thank you!’’ faltered Lizzie. ‘You are 
very kind; but it is impossible. I cannot.’’ 

“Why cannot? My wagon—is it because it is 
full of loaves and biscuits? It is poor, for you; 
but it is warm.” 

**Oh, no, it is not that,’’ said Lizzie; ‘ but I 
cannot. Indeed, [ cannot! I am very much ob- 
liged to you just the same.” 

«But it is not just the same. Come! I wil! ; 
have you home in five minutes. Come, won’t } 
you? Don’t say ‘No’ again.” 

irnst Besser looked as if he had a mind to} 
pick up the obstinate one, bundle her in among 
the loaves, whether she would or not. 

“Thank you! but I must,’”’ repeated Lizzie, 
faintly. She wanted so much to go with him. 

“You will not come? You slight my poor 
shelter, then? You are ashamed to ride in a 
I would gladly make it a car- 
Ernst Besser’s face plainly said, 
‘*You have wounded me. I want to be your 
friend, you will not let me.’’ What could she 
do? Surely nothing so wicked as that. 

“ But if I go, I will take you out of your way, 
and keep you out so long.”’ 





baker's wagon. 
riage for you.” 


that!” cried the young man, gayly; and before 
Lizzie had time for a second thought, she was 


ensconced comfortably by Ernst Besser’s side, 
rattling up the street in the baker’s wagon, 
warmly covered by a rug, of which Ernst would 
not take an inch for himself. 

‘‘You see my boy is sick, and to-day I have 
had to deliver all my loaves myself; and hard 
work it has been, too.’’ 

Lizzie could hardly make up her mind to speak, 
so shy did she feel in such proximity to her 
neighbor over the way. She managed to get out, 
‘Yes, I should think so, and it is so cold, too.”’ 

Ernst Besser was not in the least shy. He} 
looked happy, and bestowed on her beaming looks } 
of satisfaction. 

‘Tam afraid you are cold,” he said. presently. 
‘Let me see. I think there is a cape under the } 
seat here, somewhere. An extra affair,”’ 

Lizzie protested that she was not in the least } 
cold. Indeed she was not!’ But Ernst Besser } 
was not a man to be stopped when he had an’ 
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idea. He plunged under the seat, and brought 
out a shawl of surprising dimensions. In spite 
of Lizzie’s protestations, this he folded carefully 
around her. 

After this performance a silence fell upon them. 
Lizzie was grateful, and fluttered, and happy, 
all in a breath. 

Perhaps Ernst was thinking of the innocent 
fraud he had just perpetrated. That shawl was 
not the “ extra affair” he so carelessly termed it, 
but had been taken from his own shoulders and 
thrust under the seat for that very purpose, 
when he first caught sight of Lizzie toiling up 
the street, and had flushed with an inexplicable 
glow of manly indignation and pity. 

** You have a long walk to take every day,”’ he 
said, at length. ‘‘ Miss ** He hesitated at 
the last word, and glanced at her inquiringly. 
Lizzie, with a blush, supplied the deficiency. 

‘Lizzie,’ she said. ‘*My name is Lizzie 
Lowther.” 

«That is a pretty name. I think I hardly need 
to tell you mine.” 

The young German smiled rather mischievously. 
Lizzie would have liked to disclaim the know- 
ledge, but she could not. 

‘*T have seen you often,” he went on, flicking 
his horse with the whip; ‘‘ but perhaps you have 
never noticed me?” 

‘“Why, yes; I have seen you,”’ said Lizzie, 
courageously. ‘* You live opposite Miss Porson’s, 
do you not?” 

‘- That is where I live. I hope 

«And this is where I live,’ interrupted Lizzie. 
laughing. ‘Just at this corner. 
much obliged to you. I 
thank you.” 

Ernst helped her to the pavement, without an 
answer. 

Lizzie repeated her thanks, and was tripping 
away, when he spoke. There was a certain em- 
barrassment in his manner. 

“‘T can tell you,’ he said. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will think it large payment. May I ask you to 
acknowledge my acquaintance the next time I 
meet you ?”’ 

Lizzie’s pale face flushed. 


” 


I am very 
don’t know how to 


She gave a little 


‘ silent nod of assent, and ran into the house. 


Blithely she climbed her five flights of stairs. You 
might almost have thought she was keeping time 
to the “‘Muss I ’Den” that Ernst Besser was 
whistling, as his wagon turned the corner. 

A letter for Lizzie! There it was, waiting for 
her on Miss Porson’s sewing-machine, when 
Lizzie walked in. A letter, big and white, with 
‘* Miss Lizzie Lowther’ on the cover, in the 
most unmistakable handwriting. 
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««T guess it’s to let you know somebody’s dead, } with a dreamy, happy smile. 


Lizzie,’ said Miss Porson. ‘It looks kinder 
like a funeral letter. I’m right curious to know 
whatever's in it.” Right curious Miss Porson 
certainly was. She had inspected it from every 
point of view, and was even applying it gently 
to the nose of the tea-kettle, at the moment that 
its rightful owner was coming through the door. 

It would have done anybody good to see the 
compound of wonder, surprise, and delight, that 
appeard on Lizzie’s face, as she unfolded a blank 
sheet of paper, and saw a bit of yellow paste- 
board. A Philharmonic ticket—actually, really, 
truly a Philharmonic ticket. Notmerely a ticket, 
but a reserved seat. She had nothing to do but 
walk into the Academy of Music and take pos- 
session of it. Then, rapture! Music to her heart’s 
content. 

But whence came the treasure-trove? Who, 
who, could have sent it to her? Perhaps it was 
old Lahnemann, the music-teacher she used to 
know. How kind of him! No, now she remem- 
bered it, old Lahnemann had gone to Chicago. 
Who could it have been? Ah, now she had it. 
Those young ladies, those kind young ladies, who 
had been so friendly to her when she took the 
hat home, and had answered all her questions 
about the Philharmonic. Qh, how generous, how 
thoughtful. She would never cease to thank 
them. 

The music had begun, when Lizzie made her 
way through the crowd, at the door of the Aca- 
demy of Music. She could hear the sighing of 
the violins as she presented her ticket. 

Within those magic doors, what an enchanted 
life. The lights so brilliant; lovely faces; a 
flutter of fans, and subdued rustle of silken gar- 
ments; a shimmer and radiance. Through all 
and over all, the music, throbbing, wailing, crash- 
ing out in triumphant strains, then sinking, sink- 
ing, until the violins breathed low, and sighed 
like a forest of pines swept by the twilight wind. 

It was a rainbow in the gray life of this girl. 

Lizzie’s seat was an orchestral chair, low down 
and retired; near enough to see plainly the faces 
of the musicians, did she choose, and near enough 
to the boxes, too, to watch the little dramas played 
there. The first flutter over, Lizzie thought of 
nothing but the music; the entrancing strains of 
the Pastoral Symphony were charming her very 
soul. 

As the last note of the first movement died 
away, she gave a sigh of infinite content; that 
delight was over. But there was more to come. 
She glanced at the orchestra. Suddenly her face 
flushed crimson, and her heart beat fast. Among 
the violins she saw a face, smiling into hers, 
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It was Ernst ; his 
yellow locks were thrown back, his dear violin 
under his chin. A light flashed upon Lizzie’s 
mind. How stupid she had been about the ticket ! 
Now it was all as plain as daylight—as plain as 
day!ight, and oh, as bright. 

Before the concert was over, while the drums 
beat, and cymbals clashed, and the violin bows 
whirled furiously through a grand ‘allegro 
finale,” Lizzie left her place, and stole out, unob- 
trusively enough; yet there was a second violin 
so disturbed and vexed, that for the first time in 
his musical history, he lost his place, and did not 
find it again for full half a page. 

A week had passed since the Philharmonic—a 
slow week to one occupant of Miss Porson’s mil- 
linery shop—a week insupportable in its mono- 
tony. Sitting there, with Miss Porson’s grim 
face opposite her, Lizzie had almost come to be- 
lieve that the concert had been but a dream. 

This afternoon, as the two women sewed in 
silence, Lizzie’s thoughts went back to that happy 
evening. All at ance she seemed to hear the 
opening bars of the Pastoral Symphony, and 
then, by magic, she was sitting again in the midst 
of light, and beauty, and fragrance, and there 
shone a beaming face; and she watched a hand 
that wielded a swift, unerring bow. Involun- 
tarily, she glanced across the street. No, not 
there. The face was not there, neither on that 
day, nor the day before, nor the day before that , 
in fact, it had not once appeared in that week. 

The baker's cart came and went, but the driver 
was the baker’s boy, who had recovered his 
health, and resumed his responsibilities. Ernst 
Besser had disappeared. 

**Take this bonnet, Lizzie,’’ said Miss Porson, 
‘cand carry it to West Ninth street. It is for Miss 
Fanny Burton. You know the place. You have 
been there before.” 

Lizzie assented. Miss Burton’s house was far 
enough to give her a long walk. 

‘*Miss Fanny says, ‘will you walk in here, 
Miss, she wants to speak to you; but she is en- 
gaged just now. She says, if you will wait, she 
will be down pretty soon.’ ’’ said the servant. 

The room into which Lizzie was shown, was a 
pretty one. Some violets and rose-buds were in 
a vase on the table; the fire glowed in a low 
grate; the clock struck the hour with a silvery 
bell; a cabinet piano stood open. Lizzie's fingers 
strayed irresistibly toward it, and she touehed it, 
half fearfully, with one hand. A book of German 
songs lay on the rack. It suggested a sweet un- 
forgotten melody. Softly, with one finger, she 
began to pick out the notes of ‘‘ Muss I 'Den.” 
Once, twice—bad. A third time it ran smoothly, 
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“So. That is well done,’’ said a voice behind 
her. 

Lizzie turned her head quickly, and a face of 
pretty confusion and delight, spoke without 
words. 

‘« Well, is the sight of me so disagreeable, that 
you will not even speak to me?’’ said Ernst 
Besser, smiling. ‘‘That is to break your pro- 
mise that you made.”’ ; 

** You startled me.”’ 

‘¢That seems to be always the case; and you 
are always surprised, never pleased ?”’ 

‘‘How did you happen to come here?”’ said 
Lizzie. 

Ernst took no notice of the question. 

‘© You have not then forgotten ‘ Muss I’Den,’”’ 
he said, ‘“‘though it has been two long weeks 
since you heard it. ‘Muss I’Den! Muss I ’Den, 
zum stadtle naus’—that is what I said to myself 
the morning I went away.”’ 

** Have you been away? I did not knowit.” 

“You did not? Then it makes no difference 
to you whether I go or stay, you do not notice it. 
That is right, I suppose.”’ 

Ernst Besser sighed. 

Lizzie shot at him a glance from under her 
downcast eyelashes. 

‘*Though you will not tell me how you hap- 
pened to come here,”’ she said, ‘I will tell you 
that I am glad to meet you, to have the chance of 
saying what I can say only to you.”’ 

Ernst raised his head. 

‘*What is that?” 

It was Lizzie’s turn to look down. 

‘I wish to thank you for a pleasure which I 
think, I am sure, came from you—the philhar- 
monic.” 

«You call it a pleasure. Iam sure it did not 
seem such to you.” 

“To me!’’ cried Lizzie, innocently. ‘‘ Why, I 
never enjoyed anything so much.” 

«Then why did you leave before it was over?” 

“Qh, that had nothing to do with it.” 

“And you went home alone? That was not 
right. If you had waited until the end, I would 
have seen that you were protected.” 

“ How do you know that I was not?” said 
Lizzie, demurely. ‘‘ How do you know that some 
one was not waiting for me outside ?”’ 

Ernst Besser had evidently forgotten where he 
was. Miss Burton’s pretty embroidered brioche- 
cushion, which happened to be in the way of his 
feet at that moment, received an unmistakable 
kick. 

“I do not know,” he burst forth. ‘I know 
nothing about you, but what you choose to tell 
me, and that seems to be very little.” 


‘I will tell you this much, at any rate,” said 
Lizzie, smiling. ‘‘ There was no one waiting for 
me. Whocould there be? I went home alone.”’ 

Here a third party came upon the scene, even 
Miss Burton herself, who, to tell the truth, had 
utterly forgotten the milliner’s girl until that 
minute. Ernst Besser had not been announced. 
The servant, being chary of his steps, had de- 
cided that one announcement would do for bot!i. 

“Why, Mr. Besser! No one told me you 
were here. Mr. Parker said he thought you 
would like to look at the violin.’’ Then, turning 
to Lizzie, she said, rapidly, ‘‘ Won’t you come 
again, to-morrow, in the afternoon, sometime? I 
am engaged now.” 

Lizzie bowed silently to the young lady, and 
went out, 

She had not walked a block, when she discoy- 
ered that she had lost her little locket, a precious 
souvenir of her brother Richard. She retraced 
her steps, searching anxiously, but to no pur- 
pose. 

Ernst, who had made his business with Miss 
Burton as brief as politeness would allow, over- 
took her, just as she had given up in despair. 

‘‘What is the matter?” he said, cheerfully. 
‘¢ What makes you look so sad ?”’ 

«‘T have lost my locket. My locket I loved bet- 
ter than anything I have.”’ 

‘So! That is bad. Have you looked for it?” 

‘« Yes, I went back,’’ said Lizzie, despondently, 
‘*but I could not find it, of course. I will ask 
if they have seen it at Miss Burton’s, when I go 
there to-morrow. But I know they won’t find 
it. I will never see it agnin—never !” 

‘*That would be too bad,’’ said Ernst, very 
sympathetically, considering the fact that the 
very locket, so lamented, was at rest in his own 
vest-pocket. 

He had found it on the hall-floor, as he left 
Miss Burton's. 

‘« That little locket I have kept for years,”’ con- 
; tinued Lizzie. ‘‘It was given to me by the best 
} friend I ever had.” 

The locket began to burn in the traitorous vest- 
pocket. 
“Your best friend? Indeed! And how do 
you know who is your best friend ?” 
«¢T know he was,”’ said Lizzie, simply. 
«‘ Perhaps the picture of this ‘ best friend’ was 
in the locket ?”’ 
> «© §* Yes, it was,” she answered, in a low voice. 
“TI hope you may be sv lucky as to find so 
; great a treasure,” Ernst remarked, sarcastically. 

Lizzie sighed, deeply. ‘I hope so. It is the 
only likeness I have of my dear brother Rich- 
ard.” 
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“Then it shall be found,” cried Ernst. “I 
will ask about it myself, to-night, and find it, 
and bring it to you to-morrow, when you are go- 
ing home. Shall I?”’ 

Lizzie agreed gratefully to this proposition, 
and they parted, Ernst smiling and repeating, 
“To-morrow you shall have your best friend, 

Weeks passed by. Again met together the 
Philharmonic Orchestra; again the master lifted 
his baton, and tender harmonies stole forth, 
lightly as the white sea-foam laps the sand, then, 
as it glides swiftly back, and, gathering its 
strength, hurls its wild waves against the shore, 
so swelled and surged Neil Gade's symphony. 

And Lizzie was there. This time, also, her 
ticket came from the same hand, but not myste- 
riously, as if afraid to acknowledge itself, but 
openly antl squarely. More than this, Ernst was 
going to waik home with her. She had promised 
that she would wait for him; and there she sat, 
as secure and proud as any one of those hand- 
some girls, with their cavaliers beside them. 

When the concert was over, Lizzie kept her 
seat, and enjoyed the bustle of the departing 
audience; the wrestling with overcoats, the fas- 
tening of cloaks and boas, the solicitude with 
which each young fellow muffled his charge in 
her dainty wraps. Gradually the crowd ebbed 
away. Lizzie began to look toward the stage 
anxiously. Ernst came not. 

The last couple passed out. The last pater- 
familias, protecting the rear, hustled his flock 
before him. No Ernst Besser. The last ones look- 
ed curiously at the solitary figure, sitting there. 

Lizzie’s heart died within her. Ernst had for- 
gotten her. She could doubt it no longer. She 
sprang from her seat, and left the hall, Un- 
happy and confused, she hurried along the street, 
scarcely knowing which way she went, anxious 
only to get away as quickly as she could. 

So well did she succeed, that Ernst Besser, 
running full tilt, in pursuit, did not catch her 
until she was about to turn into Gramercy Square. 

““Where are you going ?’’ he cried. 

“T am going home,”’ said Lizzie, coldly, yet 
not without a half-sob. 
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The only answer Ernst made was to take her 
hand, and draw it firmly under his arm. 

** Don’t,” said Lizzie. ‘I can take care of 
myself, if you please.”’ 

‘* But I don’t please—and you can’t take care 
of yourself. Why did you run away, without 
waiting 2 moment for me ?”’ 

“I thought you had forgotten.’ 

“Forgotten! Herr Bergman detained me. I 
got away from him as soon as he would let me. 
Forgotten you? Did you think such a thing?” 

«Yes, I thought so. It was easy to do.” 

‘No doubt you find it easy to forget me. Js it 
not so?” 

There was something in Ernst’s eyes, as he 
looked into her face, which sent a tremor through 
her. She grasped desperately at the first words 
that came to her lips. 

‘You cannot remember one person, all the 
time I mean, often,’’ she faltered. 


> 


«*T will show you how te 4o it,’ Ernst said, in 


a low, earnest voice. ‘‘ Marry me, Lizzie.” 

The solid earth melted and flowed away from 
Lizzie’s eyes for a second. When it became 
solid again, there was Ernst, with his hand 
grasping hers, waiting for her answer. 

Would you know what it was? Lizzie’s answer? 

Look, some Saturday evening, into the back 
room of a bakery, on street, over which is 
the name ‘‘ Ernst Besser,”’ and see if it is pos- 
sible to recognize the happy, soft-eyed girl, who 
sits sewing, in a low chair, before the fire. 

Ernst, with his music-rack before him, and his 
violin under his chin, plows through intermina- 
ble classic studies, until his wife lifts her eyes. 

‘‘Come down from the heights, now, Ernst, 
and play something I like,’’ she say3. 

The musician smiles indulgently, and once 
more the little room echoes to the notes of 
‘Muss I ’Den.”’ Then Ernst throws aside his 
violin, and, bending over, sings again the last 
line of the song. 

“Tt was all arranged, Liebchen,” he says, 
softly. ‘ The Fates, when I first caught a look 
from your sweet eyes, at your window, whispered 
over us, ‘ So soll die Hochzeit eim.’”’ 
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Hopss are born, and then they perish ; 
Far too sweet, perchance, to last; 
But the joys alone we cherish, 
Are the mem’ries of the past. 


Smiles but come for tears to follow, 
Chasing pleasures all away ; 


Judge not, then, the fair to-morrow, 
By the sunshine of to-day. 


Hearts are glad, and hearts are broken— 
Anguish more than tongue can tell; 

Fut the saddest thought that’s spoken, 
Is, “God bless you! Fare thee well [" 
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BY MISS JENNIE CARTER. 


Ir was a stifling day in August. The sultry 
wind, which now and then stirred the dingy cur- 
tains of my school-room, and ruffled the flaxen 
curls on sleeping urchins’ foreheads, seemed 
only to render the heat more unbearable. I 
listened stupidly to recitations, taking no note of 
blunders, but marking everybody ‘up’’ impar- 
tially, and thinking the while how tired and 
dusty I was, and how thankful I should be to 
see the clock-hands at half-past four, and know 
that my task was over and done. When my time 
of freedom came I would go home, re-curl my 
hair, array myself in a blue muslin, and proceed 
to the pleasant duty of torturing John Smith, the 
only son and heir of Nehemiah Smith Esquire, in 
the bosom of whose family I was domiciled. We 
would play croquet together. John would hit 
my toes with his mallet, and stand on the hem 
of my dress, after which misadventures he would 
blush, and say dolefully, “I did not mean to, 
Miss Graham; I am so clumsy.’’ To which I 
would reply, smilingly, ‘It is no matter,” re- 
compensing myself by looking savagely at the 
wretched being when his back wasturned. Good 
girls, who had smiled vainly upon John previous 
to my coming, would see us and say, as they had 
said all along, that they could not see anything 
in me, and wonder for the hundredth time why 
such a little flirt should have been chosen as 
guide and instructor for the youthful hopes of 
Putney. 

They could not dream how weary, and ‘hope- 
less, and discouraged I felt, in spite of my blue 
muslin and frequent laughter. Yes, I was wretch- 
ed after a fashion, for I did not like to teach, and 
was pitiably weak-minded, and destitute of am- 
bition to battle with and overcome the world. 
I only wanted pretty clothes, and somebody to 
love me and pay my bills without grumbling. 
John Smith would be more than willing to do 
both: and at times his father’s corn-land, and 
wood-land, and ‘cattle on a thousand hills,” 
half tempted me to give him the blessed privi- 
lege; but when I heard him talking through his 
nose, or singing fearfully out of tune, my heart 
would become steeled against him. 

In all Putney there was not another “eligible” 
save Mr. Billings, who wore a wig, and was the 
fortunate possessor of four tombstones in the vil- 
lage burial-ground, on which were commemo- 
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rated the virtues of his four departed helpmates, 
The sight of the venerable gentleman always re- 
called Bluebeard to my mind; and, in spite of 
poverty and hard work, I was still very much in 
love with life, and so 

And so I walked the beaten track of my medi- 
tations, till a small voice at my ear piped, 
‘‘Teacher, somebody’s knocking at the door,” 
whereon I descended from my perch and ap- 
proached the portal, at which stood John Smith, 
blushing terribly, and holding in his hand » 
letter. 

«Tt was marked ‘Important,’ and so I thought 
somebody might be dead,” he said, with which 
lucid utterance he hurried away, followed by my 
dilatory thanks in high C. 

There was nobody of my kith and kin except 
my aunt, an elderly person whom I had not seen 
since my childhood, when, during a visit to my 
mother, she had whipped me severely for steal- 
ing raspberry jam. On my next birthday I had 
indited her a dutiful epistle, under paternal 
direction, the effect of which was marred some- 
what by my slipping into the envelope a note, 
couched in terse and vigorous English, wherein 
I gave her to understand that I hated her, and 
had only been induced to play the hypocrite by 
a promise of a new tea-set for my doll. 

Enraged, she informed my mother in return 
that she washed her hands of us all, and from 
that day I had heard nothing of her nor from 
her. She wasvery rich, I knew; but, of course, 
T had no hope of sharing ip her bounty, and had 
long before made up my mind that her fortune 
Would go for endowing a female college in Cen- 
tral Africa, or a divinity school in the Marquesa 
Islands, resigning myself to the inevitable ac- 
cordingly. 

Was she dead at last? And if so, who had 
been mindful enough of the tender affection 
which existed between us to send me notice of 
her demise ? 

I opened the letter and read its contents, after 
} which I sat motionless till four o’clock struck, the 
; small-fry around me playing cat’s cradle and fox 

and geese the while, with all the energy of which 
} their extremely heated condition would admit. 
{ Iwas rich! My aunt was dead, and had left 
me her entire fortune. Not a penny of it had 
gone to onphan asylums or old ladies’ retreats, or 
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bootblacks’ homes. Nobody in the wide world 
had she remembered except two ancient servants, 
whom she had pensioned off as in duty bound. 
I was the mistress of hundreds of thousands, for 
aught I knew. My eyes refused to discern the 
figures correctly. .Was ever such marvelous good 
fortune as mine? 

Half an hour before time, I dismissed school ; 
then, looking around the empty room, to make 
sure that I was alone, I clapped my hands, cried 
a little, and laughed a good deal; after which I 
walked out, leaving the door wide open behind 
me. 

That evening I did not play croquet, but packed 
my trunk instead, and paced the floor of my 
chamber, meditating on new dresses, diamonds, 
and endless shopping tours. 

Next morning I resigned promptly, leaving my 
flock to turn somersaults on the green, and eat 
candy in my honor; and John Smith, despair 
written on every feature of his lovely counte- 
nance, drove me to the nearest station, where I 
took the train for New York. 

My aunt’s lawyer, Mr. Whitman, who I was to 
consider as my guardian, met me at the jour- 
ney's end, and rescued me from a mob of hack- 
men, whom I was contemplating with mingled 
awe and admiration. He scrutinized me care- 
fully, and I felt very small, and made sundry 
efforts to rub the dust off my nose when he was 
not looking. 

Our destination was his sister’s house, where 
I was greeted by a majestic woman, the splen- 
dors of whose costume filled me with wonder and 
envy; and the two settled my fature, while I 
stared furtively at the gorgeous upholstery, and 
winked very hard to make sure that I was really 
awake. As I belonged to nobody, and had 
strong prejudice against being controlled, Mr. 
Whitman, my guardian, selected a suite of rooms 
for me, and provided me with a companion, # 
decayed lady of vagt pretensions, and a lineal 
descendant of one of the Pilgrim Fathers, whose 
virtues she was ne ot eary of narrating. 

And now my happiness had begun. I shopped, 
and was cheated in bargains up to my heart’s 
desire. I went into raptures over paste gems, 
thinking them real, and was regarded by clerks 
with pitying contempt, which was not lessened, 
even when I signed checks with a great flourish, 
under their august eyes. I visited art galleries, 
and went to musical reunions, invariably ad- 
miring what I should not, and walking through 
a tangled maze of blunders each hour of my ex- 
istence. Young ladies called on me, and told 
me that I ‘‘had no style,’’ and advised me to 
wear my hair differently. Their mammas called, 





too, and asked me to subscribe to various long- 
named societies, all of which I did with the most 
praiseworthy meekness. 

My gentlemen acquaintances J soon counted by 
scores, and their devotion was scmething fearfal 
and wonderful. I was surfeited with attention, 
which I felt to be wholly due to my own trans- 
cendent merits, and I grew daily vainer in con- 
sequence. 


The new life was one long delight. The old 


was dim and far away, as a dream; and no re- 
minder of the humble estate, which was once 
Across my 
path there fell but one shadow, and that was cast 
by Mr. Whitman, who persisted in looking grave, 
and giving me large doses of advice, which I 


mine, came to chasten exultation. 


took with much reluctance and many grimaces. 

A month had elapsed since I left Putney, and 
I was lounging in a delicious easy chair, in my 
pet reom, thinking of all the delights which had 
been crowded into those few days, and saying, 
with dreamy content, ‘It will always be the 
same,”’ as though T had a talisman against 
wrinkles and gray hairs, sorrow, and disappoint- 
ment. Beside me lay a note from my guardian, 
but I was too indolent to open it. By-and-by, 
when it came time to dress, I might, perhaps, 
be equal to the effort. Meanwhile it could wait. 
Why did not some spirit whisper to me that a 
few weeks ago I taught school all day, and was 
not, by any means, over-fatigued in consequence. 

Ah, the spirit had turned traitor to me, in my 
prosperity. 

Later, while Mary was brushing my hair, I 
took up the note, which consisted of two lines 
only, informing me that Mr. Whitman would call 
that evening on business of importance. 

I was due at Mrs. Lewis’s party, and I made 
up my mind to go, in spite of his request. All 
the same, I remained at home, the truth being, 
although I did not confess it to myself, that I 
was'a little afraid of my guardian. 

With the deepening shades of night he came, 
looking grave and anxious, more so than usual, 
and, as we shook hands, he contemplated me, as 
if I were an object of pity, which, to the best of 
my belief, I certainly was not. 

‘«My dear Miss Graham,” he said, with a fu- 
nereal intonation, ‘I have very unpleasant news 
for you, which, I hope, you will bear bravely. I 
hardly know how to tell you, but your aunt——”’ 
A pause. 

Had my aunt come to life again? If she had, 
I should certainly enjoy an interview with her. 

** What about my aunt ?’’ I asked, impatiently. 

‘* She made another will,’’ he replied, jerkily, 
‘*@ year or more after the one in which she be- 
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queathed her property to you, and in this later 
will she leaves her fortune to her husband’s 
nephew, without reserve.” 

A long silence followed, which was finally 
broken by a striking and brilliant observation on 
my part, 

‘‘She must have been fond of making wills.” 

Mr, Whitman smiled grimly, by way of reply. 

‘¢ Perhaps another will may be found taking 
the money from him just as he has begun to en- 
joy it,’ I suggested, the wish being father to the 
thought, 

‘‘IT am so sorry for you, my child,’’ my guar- 
dian answered, ignoring my remark. 

His kind tone brought tears, but I choked them 
back, not yet being ready for weeping. 

‘‘Where is this nephew, and what is he?” I 
asked, speaking as steadily as possible. 

‘He is in San Francisco; a clerk in a com- 
mission house there. His name is Charles Rich- 
mond. He is about twenty-nine years old, and, I 
think, unmuarried,’’ replied Mr. Whitman, as 
though he were repeating a catalogue. 

‘‘T hate him!” I said to myself, and specu- 
lated momentarily on the chance of his comiug 
‘o an untimely end on his way back from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Whitman talked on and on. He might 
have been Plato himself, and I should not have 
heeded him. At last, seeing my inattention, he 
rose to go. I bade him good-by, mechanically, 
listened till his footsteps had died away, then 
buried my face in the sofa-cushions, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Next day I inspected my possessions, with a 
virtuous determination not to renounce one of 
them, albeit they were bought with money which 
rightfully belonged to Mr. Richmond. Then I 
wandered about, dazed and uncertain, while Mrs. 
Tucker cried aimlessly in out-of-the-way places. 
Dinner and tea tasted like straw. At nightfall I 
sobbed myself to sleep once more. 

After a few days passed in a similar manner, I 
rose to the height of the occasion, sought out 
some cheap lodgings, and made application for a 
position as teacher; then I sat down again to 
await the arrival of Mr. Richmond, who came 
with ill-omened speed. 

I was sitting alone, thinking busily, when his 
arrival was announced; and arrayed, like Mr. 
Tennyson’s Enid, in a faded robe, I descended 
to the parlor to greet the unwelcome new comer. 
My eyes were red, my aspect was woe-begone, 
and J felt that, if he were human, his conscience 


would reproach him for the misery he had caused } 


me. 





who shook hands with me as warmly as ihough 
he were about to do me some great favor, saying, 
at the same time, . 

‘‘Miss Graham, I am so sorry for what has 
happened.” 

‘* Not so sorry as I am,”’ I responded ; at which 
he smiled, though why I could not see; to me it 
was no smiling matter. 

Then Mr. Whitman spoke, and by degrees I 
comprehended that Mr. Richmond wished me to 
retain half of my aunt's fortune. At the pro- 
position all my latent amiability displayed itself. 
«¢T will not!’ I said, with emphasis. ‘ Not the 
value of a penny will 1 touch (except the pretty 
things up stairs,”’) I interpolated, mentally. «I 
have not the shadow of a claim upon Mr. Rich- 
mond’s charity. I have earned my bread be- 
fore, I can earn it again!’’ At the worst, there 
was John Smith—I leaned upon the thought of 
him, and found it a tower of strength. 

‘You are a brave girl,” said Mr. Whitman, 
at the close of uy speech, but he continued his 
pleading. Mr. Richmond plead, too, and even 
more with his eyes than with his tongue; but I 
remained sweetly and placidly obstinate. 

The conference ended. We had lunch, at which 
I presided, pouring Mr. Richmond’s coffee from 
his own silver urn, and spitefully watching him, 
as he drank it, with evident enjoyment. Mine 
choked me so that I could not swallow it. 

Farewell over, [ secreted myself behind a win- 
dow-curtain, and watched the gentlemen, or 
rather one of them, Mr. Richmond, as he de- 
cended the steps. He was handsome, there was 
no denying that; handsomer than any of my 
adorers, who, by the way, had been of late 
strangely forgetful of me. their whilom idol. 

I wondered whether Mr. Richmond would 
marry one of the young ladies, who so kindly 
informed me that I + had no style,’’ and I found 
no comfort in the conjecture. 

I had been a tenant of aygmall attic room for 
several weeks; longer, in fact, than I had been 
an heiress, and found thatitgaching in a city was 
even less pleasant than in Putney, where birds 
sang in the door-yard trees, and leaves and blos- 
soms drifted in at the open window. Had I 
been weary and discouraged up there? I was 
doubly so here, where the thought of my lost 
ioys came daily to torment me. I was lonely, 
too. Mrs. Tucker had vanished like a vision, 
and my new friends were one and all lost to me 
as though they had been swallowed up by an 
earthquake. Nobody, except Mr. Whitman, was 
left, unless I counted Mr. Richmond. He had 
called repeatedly, had invited me to drive with 


My guardian brought forward a young man, } him, to attend the theatre and opera, had sent 
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me a bouquet every daywithout fail. The invita- ; would ever happen, 1 thought to myself, longing 
tions I had declined; the bouquets I threw out } for something which might break in upon the 
of the window. Not but what I longed sorely to } monotony of my existence. I wanted to go some- 
keep them; but they were bought with money } where. I could have gratefully accepted a bou- 
which should have been mine; and so I de- quet had one been tendered me. 1 was even 
stroyed them on principle. In spite of my snub- } abject enough to let my thoughts occasionally 
bings, he continued to press civilities upon me. dwell on John Smith. It seemed to me that I 
Why could he not see that I disliked him, and ; was a hundred years older than I had been a 


despised that sense of duty which prompted his ; year ago, and I craved a return to my country 
home, that I might see if some new wine of youth 





attentions? Perhaps he did. 
I was trying to finish a novel by the fast } would not be given me there to drink. Visitors 


waning light, when word was brought up that I had none, for Mr. Whitman was absent from 
Mr. Richmond insisted upon seeing me, and, in } the city; so the world for me was narrowed to the 
answer to the lordly summons, I laid aside my } bounds of my little sky parlor, where I sat and 
book just at the most thrilling portion, and sought } communed with the spirit of my departed aunt, 
the presence of the author of all my woes, armed } and reproached her for her sinful capriciousness. 
trebly with dignity, Vexation and resentment. Occasionally I imposed a trifle more bitterness 
My visitor's usual calm assurance for once } into my bowl of porridge, by speculating about 
had deserted him, and he regarded my austere } Mr. Richmond’s wife, her taste in dress, and the 
countenance with a look of anxiety. Could it be, } amount of spending-money which that generous- 
I said to myself, that another will had turned up, } hearted man was likely to allow her. Such a 
enriching some unknown relative at his expense? $ train of thought always resulted, however, in 
From the bottom of my heart I hoped so. making me cough a great deal, and see haloes 
I was not left much time for conjecture, for, } around the street lamps. 
after a moment's hesitation, he began. On one especial afternoon I was impelled by. a 
‘‘Nellie’’—the familiar mode of address made } desire to look pretty; so I took out all my last 
me open my eyes widely. ‘‘ Nellie, I am afraid } year's finery and tried it on, selecting at last the 
I shall blunder fearfully in what I am about to} most becoming costume, which was not the less 
say, for it is a new experience for me; but I—I } charming for being a twelvemonth behind the 
love you, and want you.to be my wife, and take } fashion. What would it have mattered if it had 
back the wealth of which you have been so un- $ been a relic of the days of Queen Bess herself, 
justly deprived. Will you?” when there was no one to criticise or to praise 





‘““No!"’ I said, regarding him indignantly, and } me! 
marveling at his depravity. *‘No, I will not; There was one advantage about my sky parlor. 
for I do not love you at all. On the contrary, I} From its upward-looking windows I could see 
dislike you most bitterly. If it had not been for } next to nothing, so that my meditations were 
you,”’ I went on with feminine illogicalness, ‘I { never disturbed. But, on the afternoon in ques- 
should have been a rich, care-free woman, in- } tion, it ceased to be an advantage, as I was not 
stead of a little wretched, poverty-stricken school: } in a reflective mood, and preferred gazing at my 
mistress. Nor do you love me in the least! Mr. } fellow-mortals as I went down. 
Whitman has suggested, I suppose, this mode of} The parlor windows did not give on a very 
making amends for the misfortune you have} crowded thoroughfare. Patient watching was 
caused me, and you have dutifully followed his } rewarded only by the sight of five nursery- 
alvice.’’ Tears of shame filled my eyes at the } maids, an organ-grinder, two old women, a milk- 
thought, and it was with difficulty that I could man, and the grocer’s boy. Discouraged, I 
finish my sentence. ‘*Thank you for your gene- } crossed the room and tried to evoke some music 
rous offer, and the opinion of me which prompted ; from the piano. It was a pathetic little instru- 
you to make it.”’ 3 ment, whose mournful tones seemed intended as 
‘* But, Nellie—Miss Graham,” he began. apologies for its own unworthiness, and I shud- 
I felt I should cry if the man stayed a moment ; dered at the result of my endeavors. 
longer; so I said, abruptly, $ In the midst of a polka, which sounded re- 
‘Please to consider our interview ended, Mr. } markably like a dirge, the parlor opened, and, 
Richmond ;” and rising, I marched out of the } laying a hand upon the keys, which groaned in 
room, looking as haughty as my five feet two } unison, I turned to inspect the visitor. 
inches would admit of. It was Mr. Richmond! He was paler and 
The months had run their course, and it was thinner than when we last met, at which I se- 
summer again. Nothing had happened, nothing : cretly rejoiced, without knowing why I did so, 
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I offered him my hand as a token of gratitude for 
the way in which he had left me to my own devices 
for the past six months. He grasped it eagerly, 
and the pressure hurt my fingers; so I withdrew 
it in haste. 

“I have something to tell you, which will as- 
tonish you very much,” he said, after the cus- 
tomary greetings had been exchanged. ‘The 
cashier of the bank in which my fortune was 
placed has defaulted, and fled to Europe, leaving 
the bank’s affairs in an utterly ruined condition, 
and I am as poor to-day as when I left San 
Francisco.” 

I was glad, heartily glad, and told him so with 
charming candor. 

“So am I, Nellie,” he responded, with pro- 
voking cheerfulness. ‘Because now there is 
some hope that you will believe me, when I tell 
you that I love you, and have loved you from 
our first meeting.” 

Astonishment took away my self-possession. 

“Can you?’ I asked, with the air of one in 
search of information. Then I got off the piano- 
stool and walked with Mr. Richmond to the sofa, 
where I pulled hairs from out the tattered cover 
and waited for inspiration. 

“Teil me, Nellie,” my companion urged, per- 
tinaciously, ‘‘I am poor and unfortunate now— 
don’t you love me a little, a very little ?’’ 

“TI cannot tell,’’ I replied, meditatively, as 
though considering some difficult question, look- 
ing down, and now picking the hair from the 
ragged sofa more nervously than ever. 

But in fact I was not so puzzled asI affected 
to be. A new light was breaking upon me. I 
felt that, but for my pride, I would have loved 
Mr. Richmond long ago. 

‘‘Nellie!’ he said again, imploringly, trying 
to look into my averted eyes. 

‘‘Perhaps! Perhaps I may, after awhile,” I 








“*My darling, my darling!” he cried. 

But after awhile, what do you think he did? 
Why, he said, with impertinence beyond parallel, 
and half laughter, ‘I was sure you loved me all 
along. It was my money—now, wasn’t it ?— 
that made you pretend to hate me.”’ 

What-can you do with men? What could I 
I do, at any rate, after what I had said? 

We were married soon after. My lover would 
hear of no delay, and Mr. Whitman, who re- 
turned to town in a few days, seconded him. 
So, before the summer was over, I became a 
bride; and a happy one, too, I will be frank 
enough to admit. 

Well, our wedding tour was over, and we were 
again in New York. But to my surprise, my 
husband, instead of taking me to cheap lodgings, 
as I had been led to suppose, ordered the cab- 
driver to go to one of the fashionable streets just 
out of the Fifth Avenue. 

‘‘What does this mean?’ I said, as we drew 
up before a handsome house, where a footman 
stood waiting at the door: and I drew back. 

‘‘It means, darling, that I have practised a 
little trick on you, from which I hope a lifetime's 
devotion will win my pardon. I am not ruined. 
My bank cashier did not run away.’’ 

‘*You mean to say,’’ I cried, ‘ that, instead of 
his cheating you, you have cheated me.” 

But, of course, I took, his hand, and allowed 
him to lead me up the steps, for it would not do, I 
knew, to make a scene before the servants. And 
somehow I never thought to ‘“‘make a scene’’ at 
all. “One can’t do it when one is really in love, 
and I was desperately in love with my handsomg 
husband by this time. 

Besides, in my secret heart, I was not sorry 
he was rich, instead of poor. It would be non- 
sense to pretend otherwise. So I forgave him 
for his little deception, especially when he said, 


stammered. ‘At any rate, I will try, if that saucily, as he kissed me in the dressing-room, 


will do as well.”’ 


{* Don’t you remember you said, only the other 


He had me in his arms before I had finished. | night, all was fair in war and love?” 
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I rHovent that life no joy retained, 
At least, no joy for me; 

To cheer my heart no hope remained, 
For then I knew not thee. 


The pilgrim who is doomed to stray 
Across Arabian sands, 

Who sees the phantom-fount decay, 
When he beside it stands. 


ANNA BACHE. 


And faints beneath the burning hours 
In the hot desert sped, 

Where no soft dews, no cooling showers 
Their balmy treasures shed. 


Shculd he a living spring draw near, 
How blest, how hailed *twould be! 

As sweet, as welcome, and as dear, 
Thy friendship is to me, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wuen Ruth Hurst entered that room, she 
shrunk back appalled by its squalid appearance ; 
but it was so superior to the hole from which the 
sick man had been rescued, that Ellen Jessup 
came forward with an air of absolute elation. 

** You see how comfortable we are,’’ she said, 
flushing with delight. ‘‘ This is Fletcher !” 

The young man arose, feebly, from his chair, 
and turned his great, bright eyes upon the visi- 
tor. His wild, famished look had a weird fasci- 


naiion in it that disturbed Ruth. The chair, 
which he offered with a wavering bow, she re- 
jected. 

‘Keep your seats. 
turb you,” she said. 
that, Ellen.”’ 

The young man, whose limbs had bent under 


Do not allow me to dis- 
‘‘T did not mean to dv 


him, sunk into the seat. His head drooped wea- 
rily on one hand, but those great, searching eyes 
were still turned on Ruth. He knew that this 
woman had been his benefactress; saved him, 
perhaps, from absolute starvation; but his heart 
was too full for thanks. They trembled on his 
lips and beamed in his eyes, but could not form 
themselves into words. 

All this time Ruth stood by the door, wonder- 
ing that human misery could be so repulsive. 
The grim walls, the squalid bed, and rudely- 
arranged table repulsed her. She had no idea 
that anything worse than this could exist. 
Brought up in the country, where fresh, pure 
air was assured to every one, and food, of some 
kind, could generally be obtained for work, she 
looked upon the picture before her with a feeling 
of absolute revolt, without the least idea that she 
had rescued those people from such degrading 
misery that this scene was Paradise compared to it. 

“Why don’t some one give the lady a chair to 
sit down on?’ demanded Mrs. Carter, looking 
over Ruth’s shoulder. ‘When I gives up the 
best room in this house to you, Nelly Jessup, 
matuers is expected, as well as money; spetially 
when ladies as are undoubted condersend to 
darken the door-stead. Swark, what are you 
about, sneaking off into corners, where you've 
no right to be ?”’ 





Here Swark arose from the hearth, where he 
had been blowing up the fire, as an excuse for 
keeping out of sight, and looked quietly down 
upon his rags. 

‘* Why don’t you get the lady a chair? That 
was what J was waking you up to i 

**T was just a doing of it,’’ answered Swark, 
snatching at the chair from which he had slid to 
the hearth on the stranger’s first appearance. 
“You don’t give a cove time to hact, Mother 
Carter.”’ 

Here the lad come forward, dusting the chair 
with the skirt of his ragged coat. He placed the 
rickety seat near the visitor, and retreated to the 
hearth again. 

‘‘ Another thing; what are you doin’ in this 
room, Swark? The garret is your place, if I 
know anything of bargains, and not always mo- 
ney for that. These elegant premises was let to 
your betters, that you are crowdin’ out of all 
comfort, and mean ter cheat me out of my lawful 
perkisites.”’ 

‘«I—I'm her servant, I am,’’ answered Swark. 
‘‘ Hired out on board wages, lodgin’ thrown in, 
gratis, That’s what brings me here; and ’ill 
keep me here so long as I'm wanted by other 
persons besides you, Mother Carter.”’ 

‘* Hoity-toity ! How a good meal sets him up,” 
said the woman, turning to Ruth, who had drop- 
ped into the chair, and was nervously listening 
to this talk. ‘*You wouldn’t believe it, mem, 
but warm hearths will wake up froze sarpents. 
Ony yesterday he was meek as Moses, beg- 
ging for a night’s loging under the roof, on 
trust. Now you see him in my best rooms, turn- 
ing on his friends, as if they was dirt. But sich 
is human natur, lickin’ your feet when they're 
down, biting em when they areup. But now that 
you’ve got a seat, mem, I'll take myself off, alers 
bein’ under call if anything goes wrong. Keep 
that on your mind, Ellen Jessup; Carter is alers 
under call.” 

** What a strange woman,” said Ruth, holding 
Ellen’s hand with a trembling clasp. ‘She 
frightens me.”’ 

* Not as she has frightened me many a time; 
but these are her pleasantest manners. She 
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means to be wonderfully polite,’’ answered Ellen, ‘No, thank you. Do not think of me; but my 
pressing the hand which had timidly sought hers. } cousin will go on with her breakfast all the 
‘You have no idea how terrible she can be. } same,’”’ she said. ‘‘The bacon smells deliciously 
Owe her money, and her tongue is like a scor- { as you hold it to the fire.” 

pion’s, her tread upon you is something awrul. ‘Don’t it?” broke in Swark, rubbing one 
No wonder people kill themselves to escape } hand down his knee, while he held the sacon so 
her.” | near the coals that the drops of gravy caught fire, 


‘‘ Kill themselves! What, here, under this 
roof?” questioned Ruth. 

‘Yes, more than one person has done that, I 
am told. But you are pale; the air of this place } with it. Taste them.” 
stifles you.” ‘*Who is he?’ whispered Ruth. 

‘No, it is not that. Only I did not expect «¢The best creature, the only friend we had till 
this. I did not think ae now,” answered Ellen. ‘fe has watched by 

* Ah, if you only knew how much worse it has ; Fletcher every night.” 
been,”’ said Ellen, with a glow of gratitude warm- Ruth’s eyes brightened as she turned them on 
ing up her wan features. ‘ Yesterday you opened } Swark. 
heaven to us.” ‘* He, too, seems—seems——” 

“This heaven?” said Ruth, looking around ‘* Poverty-stricken,”’ said Ellen, who had suf- 
with a shudder. fered so much from want that all sensitiveness 

“At any rate,’’ said Fletcher Welsh, turning } regarding it was dead within her. ‘Yes, he is 
his eyes on Ruth. ‘1, for one, must thank you } not ice, that is the only difference.” 
for keeping me on earth.” ‘‘Been used to it longer,’’ muttered Swark, 

“Ah! but I did so little,’ she said, troubled ; from the hearth, where his keen ears had ga- 
by all this gratitude, which really seemed dispro-} thered in this low-toned conversation. ‘ He 
portioned to any benefit she had conferred. never knew much else since he was born, which 

A pale smile wandered over the young man’s } was a time he don’t ’member about; but if there 
features. was any comfort in his life, it was then, afore he 

‘I am weak now,’’ he said; ‘have been very } knew enough to enjoy it.” 

ill, and feel more like a child than a man; but I Ruth heard a muttering sound from the hearth, 
shall be strong again; then you will perhaps be } but did not make out the words. Something in 
made to comprehend how much you have done } the room seemed strange and weird to her. She 
for me and my poor sister here.”’ had come there with a wish to help her new-found 

Fletcher reached out his hand, drew Ellen } relations, but their condition overpowered her. 
close to him, and kissed her on the forehead, as } She had never imagined such terrible destitution, 
a father might have done. There was no such; and stood in its midst with a feeling of utter 
calmness of affection in the girl: a qniver of; helplessness. She even felt as if her advent 
color came over her face, and the spot his lips; into that squalid scene were an insult; and 
had touched was defined by a hot scarlet flush. ; anhamned of her rich dress, ashamed of the very 
She, too, was unnerved by want, and the least health that bloomed in her cheeks, stood there 
thing made her tremble. abashed. 

«They are both on ’em getting bad agin, lady,” As if he understood this, the boy Swark came 
said Swark, who had been watching this scene } to her relief. Lifting himself up from the hearth, 
covertly, while on his knees toasting a slice of } he came forward holding a slice of toast in the 
bread before the fire. ‘Jist you ’tice’em into} palm of one hand, so that the steaming bacon 
eating another-slice of toast, mistened with tea, ; might drip over it from the fork he held in the 
and they'll be happy enough. It’s brown as a} other. 
filbert, nice and hot as can be. They were get- ‘«Come, now, lady; here’s your time, piping 
ting aloug well enough till Mother Carter came } hot; enough to make your mouth water. Just 
in, but she’s enough to take away the appetite of ; sit down, do now, and try how good it is.” 

a hungry dog, she is. Being gone now, sup- } Ruth smiled, and commenced to draw off her 
posin’ you take my place at this festive board, } gloves; from sheer sympathy with those half 
and let me fork over another slice of bacon. It’s ; starved creatures, she began to grow hungry. 
a relish fit for a prince, my lady.” The toast and bacon that Swark laid on a cracked 

Ruth smiled. There was something quaint } plate before her, lost all its repulsiveness when 
and true in that earnest face that won her in- } she saw how eagerly the others waited for her to 
terest. begin. 


and blazed up over his fingers on the toast. 
‘Oh, ma’am, I wish you would condescend to 
taste it. There never was anything to compare 
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“It is very nice,” she said, answering Swark’s 
eager look. ‘‘ Very nice, indeed,”’ 

«Isn't it, my lady, fit for the queen herself?”’ 
answered the lad, rubbing his hands with great 
glee. ‘‘ Fit for the queen.” 

‘It is but fair,’’ said Ruth, smiling kindly on 
her cousin, ‘‘ that you should give me a breakfast 
this morning, for I came away hours before mine 
will be ready. Indeed, I could not sleep last 
night, from thinking of you.” 

«« And I went to sleep last night only to dream 
of you. It seemed like a dream altogether; and 
now, when you sit here, I cannot realize it. 
That is the deepest misery of trouble; it will not 
be shaken off. We get used to it, and joy comes 
so seldom.” 

** But we must think of some way to make it 
real,”’ said Ruth. ‘I feel quite at aloss. You 
must help me.” 

Ruth looked at Fletcher Welsh as she spoke. 
Her inexperience was so great that she turned to 
this stranger for help. 

The man turned his face away drearily, shaded 
it with his thin hand, conquering the weakness 
which made speech a trouble, then lifted his 
grave, earnest eyes to her face. 

« Ah, lady, how can one look up from this con- 
dition and give counsel that may win direct 
kindness ?”’ 

««But you have experience. I want to help 
my cousin, but cannot tell how it may be done 
permanently.” 

«Experience, yes; but see to what that has 
brought me; to what depths it has dragged her,”’ 
answered the man, looking at Ellen as if plead- 
ing for her pardon. ‘I had an ambition to 
rise above the sphere marked out by honest 
birth. After one fierce struggle, it has landed 
me here.” 

‘‘What was it you wished to accomplish ?”’ 
questioned Ruth. 

The answer came with a low, self-mocking 
laugh. 

“I think it was to rival the reputation of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo as the first painters 
of the world. Ellen can tell you that I aspired 
to nothing less than that. You can judge your- 
self, lady, how I have succeeded.” 

«You wished to be a painter, then?” 

“He would have been a great painter,” said 
Ellen, with generous enthusiasm, ‘had your 
father or mine lived, for then he had a home, and 
kind friends to help him on in his studies; but 
with them everything went, health with the rest. 
Every step was downward, and only ended here 
because there is nothing worse beyond, not even 
the grave.”’ 








**You don’t know that, never having been in 
the lock-up, or told to move on, when you had 
nowhere to go, by the perlice,” said Swark, joia- 
ing into the conversation without the least idea 
that his opinions could be obtrusive. ‘ Being a 
gentleman as was alers above priggin’, how could 
you?” 

“ Priggin’,”’ said Ruth, addressing Ellen in a 
low voice. ‘‘ What is that?’ 

Ellen smiled faintly, and shook her head ; but 

Swark had caught the words, and pitying the 
lady’s ignorance, began to explain. 
- **Priggin’, my lady, is a bisniss as is follered 
here in Lunnon just as paintin’ picters is, only 
in the larning you git what livin’ is to be had 
out of it as you go along. 
starvin’, anyway, ’cause, ye see, in the lock-up, 
they have ter give ye something to eat, and in 
the streets you pick up suthing to keep along 
with. That’s what priggin’ is, my lady.” 

Ruth got an idea that there was something 
in the world very miserable and vague, which 
she had never heard of; but this was all Swark’s 
speech conveyed to her, while it covered Ellen’s 
face with blushes, and made the sick artist veil 
his eyes. 

‘‘T can understand,” she said, “that there 
must be years of study before an artist can sell 
his pictures, and that he must have some means 
of living all that time.” 

‘‘Worse than that,’’ said Ellen, ‘the study 
itself absorbs the whole being, and unfits him 
fur anything else.”’ 

Ruth bent her eyes to the table. She was not 
given to deep reflection, but the sympathy she 
felt for these people threw her into thought. 

‘Nothing but great genius could urge any 
man into a struggle like that,’’ she said, at last, 
lifting her face, which had lost its anxious ex- 
pression. ‘‘I have been told, by one who knows 
evorything, that great genius will work its way 
to the light through all difficulties. I hope, sir, 
that you are far beyond the worst, now.” 

‘* Ah, but I have done so little. You cannot 
tell, lady, how bravely I began. The audacity 
of my hopes makes me laugh myself to scorn, 
now.” 

‘‘ Still, you never gave up making pictures of 
some kind ?’’ questioned Ruth, who, having form- 
ed a theory, was anxious to sustain it by evi- 
dence. ‘They are always in your mind, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘‘In his mind!” exclaimed Swark. ‘TI wish 
you could a seen him making images out of the 
lamp-smoke on a bit of board, when his eyes was 
blood shot, and his head was raven. Images that 
he wanted me to sell, and thought I did. Old 
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Mother Carter, for one, blowin’ me up. I kept 
that to show the old woman when she got to the 
top of her speed, and it alers made her blaze out, 
like a house afire. I don’t know nothin’ about 
picters in general, but them there lamp-smoke 
things had enough grit in ’em to set the old wo- 
man off wild. It was one of them that made her 
take the scrap of a bed from under him.” 

“It is only the work of a crazed brain he is 
speaking of,” said Welsh. ‘I do not even re- 
member it.’’ 





‘*¢ But you love this art ?’’ questioned Ruth. 
**Love it! Do I love my soul ?’’ . 
A light came into those large eyes that quench- 
ed the look of recent hunger there; a faint color 
rose to the face. It was a dawn of the ideal 
over physical want. Ruth’s face flushed, in an- 
swer to this kindling enthusiasm. She was at 
soul an artist, though her experience had been 
in household adornments, and pictures made out 
of blooming flowers. The feeling of genius was 
there, but she never could have done the work. 
“*T will go, now,’’ she said, rising. ‘* All that 
we have said, gives me an idea of what is to be 
done, but there must be a little time. Can you 
endure this place for a few days? It shall not 
be longer than that.’’ 
«Endure it?’’ said Ellen. 


“Why, this is 
Heaven to what we have known, dingy as it is. 
Yesterday we should have thought it madness to 
have hoped so much.”’ 

‘Well, have a little patience, and come to me, 


if anything goes wrong. I shall be here again.”’ 

“You'll find it another place, my !ady, quite 
another. The floor Il be clean, the hearth 
chalked like marble, and the walls will be ’ston- 
ished with a coatin’ of whitewash. It ‘ll be like 
a palace when you come the next timé, my lady. 
Swark will make things tidy for ye, never fear.”’ 

‘Perhaps you will show me the way out,” 
said Ruth, gently. ‘The passages are so dark.”’ 

‘Won't 1?” answered the lad, following her 
into the passage, where she paused, and spoke to 
him under her breath. <‘ Will you sell me that 
sketch ?” 

“Sketch, my lady ?”’ 

‘The picture you spoke of.” 

** What, old Mother Carter ?”’ 

“Fes.” 

‘«* But it ain’t mine. It’s his’n.”’ 

** Still, you might sell it, and use the money 





for him.” 

‘So I might. 
give ?”’ 

‘* Will this be enough ?” 

Ruth took some gold from her portmonaie, and ! 
placed it in his hand. He examined it closely. { 


Well, now, how much ‘ll you 


“Gold! Genuine guinea gold !” he exclaimed, 
doubtfully. ‘If it was shillings, now. But, oh, 
my lady, you wouldn’t come for to impose on a 
cove as never did you no harm, and git him in 
trouble with the perlice, as never was friends to 
him, alers coutrarywise! You wouldn’t have 
the heart to do it, now, would you ?’’ 

“Indeed, I would not, my good fellow. It is 
genuine gold, and you can spend it without fear. 
If I take the sketch, it is because I wish to help 
the young gentleman, and get him other pictures 
to paint.” 

«« Ah, ha!’’ chuckled Swark, closing both palms 
over the money, and jingling it, gleefully. ‘This 
means suthing to eat, and plenty of it. Oh, my 
lady, if you only would let me do suthin’ for 
you, carrying of parcels, sweeping out the back 
yard, shoveling in coal, or sweepin’ the next 
side-walk. There isn’t a cove in all Lunnon 
can do sich things better ’n I can.”’ 

“‘ Swark, get the sketch. I want that most of 
all,’’ said Ruth, laughing at his list of offers. 

‘“‘Stay here, just a minit,’’ answered Swark, 
and up the rickety stairs he darted with a speed 
that made them tremble under him. In acorner 
of that old den, in the garret, he found the sketch 
hid away, under the rafters, and brought it down 
triumphant. 

‘¢T smoothed the bit of board off with my own 
hands,” he said, holding it up in the dim light. 
‘* He was cryin’ out so for suthin’ to paint on. 
Let me carry it down for ye, lady. Besides, the 
stairs ain’t safe for a dainty foot like that. Just 
you foller me.” 

Ruth followed him to the street-door, where o 
cab waited for her, and, taking the sketch from 
his hand, entered it, and drove away. 


CHAPTER X. 

Rota Hverst had, indeed, left her home before 
‘the family was up. In Europe she had frequent- 
ly done this, when the weather was fine, and 
tempting scenery diew her forth. The habit of 
early rising, learned in her father’s cottage, was 
strong upon her yet; and to her the early morn- 
ing was, with its dew and rosy light, worth all 
the rest of the day. In London, she had hardly 
ventured forth alone, but independent country 
habits rendered her fearless. Deep sympathy 
for her cousin had kept her awake all night, and 
nothing but action could appease her restlessness 
after the day dawned. 

Stealing softly into her dressing-room, she put 
on the plainest garments at hand, and went qui- 
etly from the house. After walking a block or 
two, she saw a cab moving slowly homeward from 
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some railway depot, and beckoned it, feeling cea 
self a little bewildered. With some little diffi- ; 


when he found my poor cousin sitting in our 
drawing-room. Ah me! if he had only seen her 


culty, the man comprehended where she wished } this morning as I did, so pale, so hollow-eyed, 


to go, but not till his amazement had been ex- 
pressed by looks and gestures which she, for- 
tunately, did not understand. 


When she had made her visit, and come out of 


that grim old dwelling, followed by Swark, the 
eabman’s curiosity knew no bounds, and he noted 
in his mind both the number he took her from, 
and drove her to. Ruth had no idea of wrong 
or concealment. <A servant opened the door for 
her, and, with the sketch in her hund, she went 
up to her dressing-room. 

No one was moving in the next room. The 
young wife looked in and saw that her husband 
was still asleep. So she took off her hat and 
shawl, changed her dress, and lay down on the 
couch, glad to think over everything she had 
seen in the quiet of her room. Yes, this young 
wife began to see how her newly-found relation— 
for in that light she held Fletcher Welsh as also 
Ellen Jessup—would be benefitted without ask- 
ing aid from her husband, from which she shrunk 
from more than the sensitive pride of a highly- 
born lady. 

During this hurried self-counsel, Ruth felt all 
the keen humiliation which the poverty-stricken 


group she had left might bring upon her hus- 


band. In some respects she was a brave little 
soul, generous and impulsive; but where the 
pride of her husband was concerned, she shrank 
back and hesitated with the natural sensitiveness 
of a person who felt that his very love for her 
existed at the expense of a consiant sacrifice. 

How. could she help her poor relatives without 
bringing them in painful contact with her hus- 
band? If the squalor of their poverty had 
shocked her, how much more would it revolt a 
man of his habits and sensitive pride ? 

Ruth had no heart even to speak of the des- 
titution she had witnessed that morning. It 
seemed to cling to her even in the luxurious rest 
of her own home, as a sting and reproach that 
grew out of her low birth. Her cheek burned, 
and her lips curved in self-scorn, as she remem- 
bered the dingy room, the seething bacon, and 
the squalid garments which made up the poverty 
of that wretched group. For a little time her 
young heart almost rose up in rebellion against 
these relatives that had been so strangely forced 
upon her; but it was only a brief feeling. Di- 
rectly she was more ashamed of that than of the 
hapless persons who had inspired it. 


him? 





; her rich hair tangled, her dress soiled with work. 
Poor girl! It is cruel in me to think of her in 
this way; but I dare not tell him about it. If 
the sight disturbed me so, what would it be to 
He would give them money. Oh, yes, he 
would be sure to give them money; but they 
need something better than present help—some-~ 
thing 

Here a certain flash of recollection broke up 
Ruth’s train of thought. She started up and 
began to re-arrange her dress, quite unconscious 
that she was doing it, quite regardless of. the 
bright, eager face that looked at her from the 
mirror. 

‘*Who can I ask about it?’ she questioned. 
‘‘Oh, that my dear old godmother were here. 
She would know. She would tell me how to 
act. But there is no other way; I must ask 
him. Their need is so urgent, and I have 
promised.” 

Ruth broke off again. A step in the passage 
was enough to sweep everything else from her 
mind. 

‘He is going Jown. He expects to find me in 
the breakfast-room,” she said, giving a last swift 
look in the glass. ‘‘To think that I have been 
up so many hours, and he will never dream ' 
of it. Oh, what a different breakfast I am going 
to now !’’ 

It was indeed a different breakfast. Different 
as frosted silver, crystal-ice clear, and gleaming 
with cool fruit; Sevres china, on which flowers 
seemed lightly thrown, and such delicate viands 
as people get accustomed to on the Continent, 
could make it, from the other squalid meal of 
that morning. It was different in this, too. A 
man whom she dearly loved turned his smiling 
eyes upon her as she entered the room, spoke of 
the bright color in her cheek as he kissed it, and 
taking a seat opposite to hers, watched her lov- 
ingly as she performed the dainty duties of the 
table with a shy grace that betrayed more anxiety 
regarding each detail than one born tothe purple 
would ever have felt. 

«The air of London is like wine to you, Ruth. 
The bloom it gives is something wonderful,” he 
said, with a smile that was both affectionate and 
sad; for he felt no such invigorating effects from 
the atmosphere. 

‘* Yes,”’ she answered, blushing a little. ‘The 
rustic bloom clings to me like the old ways. 


‘I must help them out of this misery,” she } They are hard to fling off.”’ 


thought. ‘‘But how? He is good, generous, 
noble ; but I saw the blood come into his face 


‘¢T hope you are not trying to do that, Ruth. 


: Such efforts only end in awkwardness.”’ 
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‘Then I must try not to be awkward,” an- 
swered the young wife, with a laugh. 

“That I think you never could be, darling. 
No bird about the dear old cottage was ever more 
wildly graceful. I would not have you change 
in that for the world.” 

As her husband mentioned the cottage, Ruth 
gave a little start, and more vivid color came into 
her face. It was the subject she had uppermost 

“in her mind. 

‘The cottage? What a pleasant little home it 
was!” she said. ‘Is anyone living there now, 
Walton ?”’ 

“Living there? No, child; nothing but the 
birds. I think it has never been opened since— 
since ig : 

“Since I left it, that terrible night, when I 
thought the only way to save you was to flee to 
the other side of the world. Oh, Walton! Walton! 
what a night that was!’ 

Ruth was pale enough now, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘* Forgive me, dear. I did not think to pain 
you by a mention of the old cottage. With all 
its sad memories, my heart is always turning 
to it.” 

‘So is mine. But sometimes I am very fool- 
ish. Having known so many years of happiness 
in the dear old place, I was only wondering if Sir 
Noel, your father, had given it to any one since 
we went away.” 

“He would not do that, Ruth, for the lease 
covered more than your father’s lifetime. It 
rests in you now.” 

‘*In me? I almost thought so. That is why 
it stands empty, like a last year’s bird’s nest. I 
wonder if—if your father would let me put—put 
some person in. Quiet people, you know, who 
would do no harm.” 

‘The cottage is within the park itself, yon 
know,”’ answered Hurst, after a moment’s 
thoughtful silence. ‘‘ Your parents were a part 
of the family born on the place. The cottage 
was built for your grandfather, and any one but 
a Jessup would seem out of place there.” 

«* But I was thinking of a Jessup,”’ answered 
Ruth. ‘The last of the name, I think. One 
that my father loved.’’ 

‘*You mean that young person—— 

‘That you caught me entertaining in the draw- 
ing-room when the Duke came to dine with us? 
Yes, 1 was thinking of her, Walton. My father 
loved her, and she has been very unfortunate, 
poor girl! Besides——’”’ 

Here Ruth hesitated. It was difficult men- 
tioning the step-brother without confessing her 
escapade of the morning; hut she was quick- 




















witted, and soon managed to frame her speech 
carefully. 

“« Besides, she has a half-brother. Not exactly 
that, but the son of a stepmother, who has been 
very ill. My father looked upon him as a 
nephew, and used to help him; but when he 
died, all that ended. Do you think Sir Noel 
would mind letting them live in the cottage?’’ 

Hurst did not answer promptly. He had felt 
the intrusion of Ellen Jessup into his house more 
sensitively than appeared, and would gladly have 
escaped all further annoyance from the connec- 
tion; but circumstances attending the old gar- 
dener’s death made kindness to his family an 
absolute duty. Beyond this, he could not resist 
the pathetic pleading of that young soul, and an- 
swered, against his will, 

«How are these people to live ?”’ 

“The young man is an artist; or will be, if fate 
gives him a chance.” 

‘¢ But artists are not made in an hour. There 
must be genius first, then plenty of hard work.” 

“‘T know that well enough; but strong genius 
forces the work. Haven't I heard you say that?” 

« But such genius is rare. Only think, child, 
out of all the millions that people the world, how 
few great artists exist, or ever have existed.” 

‘*But how many artists earn moderate fame 
and daily bread without being supremely great ?”’ 
answered Ruth, warming up bravely in defence 
of her cause. ‘‘ Besides, it must be a charming 
life, this eternal search for the beautiful. Some- 
times, since we have been abroad, I have yearned 
to try it.” 

“You,” said Hurst, laughing pleasantly. 

Ruth laughed also, and added, 

“Only I have been too happy for an earnest 
wish of any kind; but’ at times, now, when you 
are away so much, I begin to pine for something, 
one scarcely knows what.” 

“Just now I fancy it is to set up the last of 
the Jessups in the old nest. Well, suppose that 
done. How are they to live while this young 
man is learning to be great ?”’ 

Ruth blushed painfully, and spoke with hu- 
mility, as if she were craving alms. 

‘‘Was—was there not a little money some- 
where? My father used to speak of it. He said 
that my grandfather's savings and his made a 
warm nest-egg.”” 

“IT do not know,’’ answered the husband, 
laughing. ‘Not knowing that I had married an 
heiress, it has never entered my mind to look 
up her fortune.’’ ‘ 

‘*You are cruel to laugh at me,’’ cried Ruth, 
flashing an angry look through the tears of mor- 
tification that had gathered in her eyes. ‘My 
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father thought it something, and was very proud 
of kceping it for me.”’ 

‘¢Well, 1 won't laugh, child. 
you say. What, crying in earnest! 
and let me kiss the tears away.” 

Hurst left the table as he spoke, threw his 
arms around his wife, who made a petulant effort 
to escape his clasp, and led her into the draw- 
jng-room. 

Come, now, tell me what you mean to do 
with this great fortune, if we find it?’’ he said, 
kissing her eyelids, under which the tears swelled 
thick and fast. 

“You are laughing at me yet,’’ she answered, 
with willful petulance, burying her face on his 
shoulder, and sobbing aloud. ‘I was so serious, 
too, and had set my heart on it.” 

‘‘On what, dear? Tell me. You havn’t even 
hinted at anything yet.” 

‘¢T—I don’t know how much money he left, or 
if it is mine at all; only I thought that you would 
not care for so little, and I, having you and every- 
thing, did not want it at all; so it might go to sup- 
port them nicely in the old home till he could 
make pictures worth selling. That is what I 
was thinking of; and I’m sure there is money.” 

«Then it shall support these people, and they 
shall live at the cottage, and trample down your 
flowers, as I did so often, just to get a glimpse of 
you through the lattice-window, before you 
went to bed. Do you remember those times, 
Ruth?” 

“Do I remember them? I wouldn't let you 
know how often for the world.” 

“There, there, I was wrong to tease you. 
Now, about this fortune ?”’ 

‘‘ Lawyer Lathrop, he that used to come so often 
to Norston’s Resi, knows all about it. My father 
always took his savings to him. I recollect 
that.”’ 

‘‘ Well, shall I write to Lawyer Lathrop ?”’ 

“Tf you will be sokind. To-day. This morn- 
ing.” 

‘« But if you should be mistaken, and Lathrop 
has no knowledge of the money, what then?” 

‘What then? TI really don’t know. It would 
be dreadful !” 

“Don’t look so miserable at the thought. I 
dare say it will beall right. But should it prove 
otherwise, have you thought of no other way ?”’ 

“No; I can think of nothing else,’’ answered 
Ruth, shaking her head. ‘The cottage is there, 
all furnished, and the garden might help some; 
but without money, ever so little, it would 
never do.” 

“ Did it never occur to you that perhaps your 
husband might be induced to help these people?’ 


It is cruel, as 
Come here, 











“Would you? Oh, Walton! would you help 
them? I am so glad, so rich in delight! Not 
that I would let you do it.”’ 

“Why not, Ruth?” 

Her arms were around his neck, she dropping 
kisses on his face, soft as red-ripe leaves shaken 
from the heart of a rose. 

‘Why not? Because I am so greedy of your 
love, and of everything that springs from it, that 
no ray or gleam shall go beyond myself. I know 
how much you have sacrificed for me-—some- 
times more than you dream of: yourself. Be- 
cause I would rather die than force more of 
my people upon you.”’ 

Here Ruth paused to draw breath, and ob- 
serving the kindness of his look, broke down in 
her loving vehemence. 

“‘No, I would rather they should be left on 
the wayside to perish, than that you should 
blush for me again, as you did that day when 
you brought the Duke here.”’ 

«But I did not blush, Ruth. 
surprise.”” 

‘No, no! And how can I blame you? We 
did make such a picture, just when you wanted 
me to appear so well,’’ interrupted the young 
wife, covering her flushed face with both hands. 
‘“‘I know what a disappointment it must have 
been. Howcould I have been brought up within 
sight of Norston’s Rest, and not understand 
that ?”’ 

‘But you are mistaken, child. I am not sure 
that any position in which we could have found 
you would have won more admiration from my 
friend.” 

«Oh, he must have thought me dreadful!’ 
answered Ruth, breaking into a laugh, though 
her eyes were full of tears. ‘IfI had been an 
Earl’s daughter, it might have seemed like ca- 
price or independence. Your friend saw that it 
was quite natural in the child of a gardener.” 

«You are too sensitive, Ruth. Come, now, 
about this cousin, who seems to have brought 
such perplexity here. What shall we do for 
her ?”” 

‘““We? Nothing. I do not mean to cumber 
you with her wants. But I have so few relatives, 
and to every one my poor father’s death brought 
trouble; in this case, absolute destitution. Can 
you wonder that I forget myself a little?” 

‘‘I can wonder at nothing generous and gooil 
that my wife does,’’ was the gracious answer. 
‘‘ If misfortune has fallen on anything your good 
father cared for, Ruth, it was I who brought it 
on them.” 

‘‘No, no; I did not mean that. Only I loved 
my father dearly, There is not an hour of my 
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life that I do not think of him with mournful 
sorrow. Not a day in which I do not ask myself 
if there is one thing on earth that I can do 
which would have given him pieasure while 
living.” 

Hurst’s face clouded with sadness as he lis- 
tened. He, too, was thinking of the weird con- 
sequences which his rash and secret marriaze 
had brought upon the humble family of his wife. 
The tragic death of the old gardener, the bitter 
evils that had fallen on himself. If her humble 
roof had been invaded by death, neither had his 
grand old home escaped. Then he remembered 
that his father was left alone. From some inex- 
plicable cause, Lady Rose Houston, who had 
been the very light of the household, abandoned 
it to a solitude almost as deep as that which 
brooded over the gardener’s cottage. Ruth spoke 
truly; he had made great sacrifices for her, but 
he remembered, with shame, that these sacrifices 
had fallen most heavily upon his father. Ruth 
saw thecloud on her husband’s brow, but did not 
read it aright. 

**You would not blame me for these feelings,” 
she said, with pathetic gentleness, ‘‘ if you knew 
how impossible it is for me to escape them. 
When that poor girl came to the gate and looked 


in here, with her pitiful eyes, her white face was 
a reproach to me; her presence startled my 





It 1 as if I stood in the atmos- 
phere of his death-chamber. She liad not told 
me that her name was Jessup; but I felt it in 
every nerve of my body. When I held out my 
arms to her, she shrank away, thinking that her 
presence gave offence. But I followed her, other- 
wise she would never have entered here. When 
she told me her name, and that my father’s death 
had killed all prosperity for her; that it had 
broken up her home also; what could I do but 
bring her into this room, and give up the best 
place in it for her use? This was another frag- 
ment of the wreck I had made—another unful- 
filled duty, which, in the selfishness of iove, I had 
forgotten. 

«*When Ellen Jessup told me of the kindness 
with which my father had helped his kinsfolks, 
and the misery that his death had brought, my 
whole being was kindled with a wish to complete 
the work he had begun. 
and suffering, I saw a demand for expiation—a 
tlemand I could not resist. You see,'my hus- 
band, how natural it was that I should bring this 
girl, who had my father’s honest blood in her 
veins, under your roof. It would have been 
hard for me, had she been a stranger, to send her 
into the streets, starving; but knowing who she 
was, what could I do?” 


In this girl’s poverty { 
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‘Exactly what you have done, Ruth, no hu- 
man being will ever think of blaming you.’’ 

‘« But the moment you came in with that young 
nobleman, I knew that I was wrong in dragging 
this poor kinswoman across your path so rudely. 
You were astonished, and she, poor thing, hu- 
miliated by it. We both felt and looked like 
culprits in the presence of your noble guest.’’ 

“My dear wife, you give this little event too 
much importance. If I seemed annoyed, it was 
but for a moment,” said Hurst, who really felt 
that Ruth was dwelling, unnecessarily, on a sub- 
ject that had only given him some little passing 
annoyance. 

‘¢ But that moment, wrath flashed across your 
face, like a warning. I knew that the old life in 
that cottage at Norston’s Rest could never be 
safely united with this to which your love has 
exalted me. I felt that my kinswoman was not 
more completely removed from my father by 
death, than she must henceforth be separated 
from hischild You were wonderfully kind, and 
gave no after sign of the offence I had committed; 
but I did not need that. In some way this girl, 
whom my father loved, and helped all his life- 
time, must be kept from want. All night long I 
thought of this.’ 

** Foolish, foolish child!” said Hurst, who was 
greatly astonished by this intense earnestness. 
“‘T had no idea that you thought so deeply. 
Believe me, love, the whole thing should not hava 
given you a moment’s uneasiness.”’ 

‘Ah, but you do not know. You think me 
child enough to overlook all the evils that may 
fall on you, because of this unequal marriage; 
but they haunt me, night and day. The thought 
that I shall be a clog on your greatness haunts 
me. Because your father is magnanimous, and 
you noble beyond all thought of self, am I to 
fling more of the shadows of my low fortune 
upon you both, and ask alms for my kinswo- 
man?” 

Hurst was deeply touched. He had not dreamed 
that the young creature he had married pos- 
sessed so much of the spirit which exalted his 
own race. His heart warmed toward her, as she 
stood before him, flushed and eager with feelings 
that awoke all his sympathy. 

‘“‘T know it. I know all that you would say,” 
she went on, ‘‘but I could not have done it. I 
think these people must have starved, before I 
could have come to—to any one for help. But 
while I was thinking of them, retreating more 
and more from an appeal to you, I remembered 
the gold my father took so much pains to hoard 
forme. Then I washappy. Then I thought what 
a lovely home the cottage would make. All [ 
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wanted was to be sure that these things were 
mine to give. Isit, now? Tell me truly?” 

‘All that your father left is certainly yours, 
Yo keep or give, Ruth,” answered Hurst, with a 
fender smile on his lips. 

“Then it is all settled. You will write the 
letter, and that will bring no more annoyance. 
But there is another thing, Walton.”’ 

“ Another trouble ?”’ questioned Hurst, smiling. 

“One that I may never hope to overcome,” an- 
swered Ruth, sadly. ‘‘ We have been in London 
more than a month now, and our home is so 
pretty; but no one ever comes to it. I have no 
friends but. yours, Walton. What keeps them 
away? Before we came here, I was dreadfully 
afraid of meeting the great ladies with whom you 
had been such a favorite, but none of them have 
called. Do you think I do not know why?” 

Hurst’s face flushed scarlet, and his eyes fell 
under the troubled glances of hers. Before he 
could speak, Ruth went on, 

‘*T do understand it. That was why the other 
thing came so hard upon me. My first visitor, a 
poor, lone relation from the street, was with me, 
when you brought home one of the highest and 
noblest of your set. How did he find your wife?’ 

“‘ How did he find my wife? Like a bright- 
winged angel, performing an act of mercy—a 
sweet, beautiful woman, of whom any man llving 
might be proud; a sensitive, foolish woman, who 
is making herself miserable for nothing,” ex- 
claimed Hurst, réaching out ‘his arms for the 
young creature, who had covered her face with 
both hands, and was sobbing aloud. 

“No, no! Do not say that. The Duke, being 
a gentleman, did not seem to notice; but I, half 
in terror, half because I would not seem ashamed 
of my kinswoman, would tell about her in his pre- 
sence. That was like a defiance, you know. I did 
not mean it assuch ; but he will never comeagain.’’ 





*«You mistake, Ruth. High birth does not take 
the heart from a man’s bosom, or the sense from 
his brain. St Ormand could have seen nothing 
here tocondemn. Such men are better judges 
of human nature than you imagine.” 

“Tt may be. The Duke seemed very, very 
nice; but no ladies call—not one out of all you 
have known. Oh, Walton, I saw Lady Rose in 
the Park, riding with an old lady. She must 
know that we live here. She used to beso sweet 
and good to me, that I thought she would be like 
a friend for your sake. Then the house is so 
pretty, that I hoped she might like it, and per- 
haps stay with us now and then. But she never 
comes, and never will so long as I am here. If 
she only knew how my heart leaped when I saw 
her, I think she would forgive me for being my 
father’s daughter, and come, just as she did to 
the cottage, if nothing more. I was watching, 
and watching for her at the window when that 
poor Ellen came in her place. Now I have given 
up all hopes of seeing her, and it breaks my 
heart.”’ 

Touched and surprised by the genuine distress 
of his wife, Hurst arose, and folding her in his 
arms, kissed her burning forehead, and her little, 
tremulous hands. Between these soft caresses, 
he strove to comfort her in words. P 

“This is folly, Ruth. You must not judge my 
friends in this fashion. We must have a little 
patience with society, and everything will come 
right. Many, many of my friends are above such 
arrogance as you dread.” 

« Among them may the grandmother of one 
true friend, and the lady who has almost a sister's 
claim, ask a place?” questioned a sweet old voice, 
so close to the married pair, that they broke 
apart, in confusion, and stood, blushing like cul- 
prits, before the Duchess of St. Ormand and Lady 
Rose Houston. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MY CHATEAU. 


BY MABIE 8. LADD. 


In Summer's sunny zone, 
My castle stands alone; 

And rare its pictured walls, 

While in its stately halls 
Soft music’s dreamy tone, 

In sweetest cadence falls. 


Within a pleasant vale ; 
And here the moonlight pale 
Steals on the silent hours, 
Over tree and tender flowers, 
And there an evening sail, 
And here the vine-clad bowers. 
Vor. LXVII.—20 





And the beloved are hers, 
But nota falling tear; 

No thoughts of swift decay, 
Or this encumbering clay, 
But Heaven seems very near, 

And earth so far away. 


Then all this gathering grime 
T heed not, nor the rime 

That chilly airs beetow ; 

Let bleak winds rudely blow, 
I dwell not in this clime, 

I live in my chateau. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC.‘ 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


ing; cut on the bias; made very scant in front. 
where the skirt is additionally ornamented with 
three smaller flounces each, put on with a head- 
ing, each five inches deep. These trim the front 
breadth, and are finished with a stylish -bow. 
made of black and white taffetas ribbon, as may 
be seen in the engraving. Another bow of the 


We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
of black and white striped material : it may either 
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be of silk, poplin, or mohair. These fine striped 
silks are now selling in the stores for seventy-five 
cents and one dollar; mohairs and poplins, in} 3 

half wool, at from thirty-seven anda half to} = 

seventy-five cents. Our design has but one skirt, } same description is placed further around upon 
made just to touch, and trimmed all round with } the main flounce. The tunic is composed of two 
one flounce, nine inches deep, without the head- { widths of the silk, fifty inches in length, finished 
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with a narrow bias binding, gracefully made into 
puffs, and looped at the sides, where it is caught 
up with another bow and ends of the same de- 
scription as those used upon the bottom of the 
skirt. A basque bodice, simply bowed, for a 
finish. Coat-sleeves, with deep cuff, nearly to 
the elbow, where it also terminates with another 
bow. The rolling collar is lined with black silk, 
which turns over on the bodice. Twenty yards of 
silk, or sixteen yards of mohair, will be required. 

On the preceding page is another very service- 


able walking-suit of gray alpaca, trimmed with 
black of the same material, corded with white. 
It is composed of skirt and Polonaise. The skirt 
has three bands of black, three inches in width, 
corded on both sides as mentioned above, and put 


on at equal distances of two inches apart. This 
trimming may be continued entirely around the 
skirt, or finished by the lower band turning up 
to the waist, as seen in the design. The Polo- 
naise is cut with loose fronts; the fronts are 
added and turned back, ornamented by buttons. 
This is belted in to the waist. Collar and cuffs 








Opposite, we give the back and front views of a 
street or home costume for a miss of twelve to 
fourteen years, made of brown serge. Brown, 
let us add, is the most fashionable color, 
children, from twa years old up. This is trimmed 
with a darker shade, which may be of the same 


for 


material, or silk, as may be preferred. The front 
breadth is ornamented with four bias bands, all 
of which terminate in a point, fastened with a 
button. Over these bands, on both sides, de- 
scends from the waist a strap of the same, gra- 
duated, as may beseen. The flounce cut on the 
bias, with puffs, etc., ornaments the skirt at. the 
back. The tunic is only for the back, with a 
narrow binding of the dark material for a finish. 
The jacket-basque is worn over a vest of the 
darker material, and all the trimmings of it are 


the same. Our design is so complete, that any 
one with a little taste and ingenuity can cut and 
trim from the engraving. Ten yards, with two 
of a darker shade for trimming, will be required. 
Moulds covered with the lighter shade, will make 


} the pretties@button for this dress. 


We give, above, back and front views of a break- 


of black complete this very inexpensive costume. } fast jacket, to be made up of gray, blue, or 


Thirteen yards of gray, three of black, one and a } 


half yards of white alpaca, will be required. 


scarlet flannel, and bound with black velvet, cut 
and trimmed after the design which we give. 
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This jacket will be found both useful and com- 
fortable. Three yards of sacque flannel, six 
yards of velvet ribbon, and one dozen velvet but- 


and waist, and Knickerbockers. The latter are 
sewn to the band of the under-waist in front, and 
buttoned to it at the back. The over-suit is cf 


tons will be required. 





‘ fine cloth, poplin, or velveteen. Our model is 
We finish with two illustrations of a dress for of plain gray cloth, with bands of diagonal cloth 
s little boy of three years, or there abouts, coat, ; bound with braid. 


INFANT’S BOOT. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


, We give, here, an infant’s boot, with an em- 

‘ broidered front, which any mother, or other lady, 
may embroider herself. The little boot is shown, 
made up, opposite, and the front in the full size, 
with the embroidered pattern above. Cloth, vel- 
vet, or kid may be used. 

purse silk. 

} The shoe is bound with ribbon, and is the 


The embroidery is in 


; prettiest affair that has come, out for a very long 
i time, we think. 





BODICE FOR WALKING-DRESS. 


BY EMILY 


— 


We give, this month, a walking-dress, espe- 
cially suitable for this season of the year, and to 
be made of any material, not too high-priced for 
every-day wear. The merit of this particular 
costume is that it is both stylish and economical. 
On the next page we give a diagram, from which 
to cut out the bodice This bodice is what is 
called a habit bodice, and consists of four pieces, 


nu. MAY. 


one front, half of back, side-piece, and sleeve 
The various pieces join with the corresponding 
notches, all of which are marked on the engraving. 
The basque projecting from the side-piece is fiat, 
plaited into the hottom of the back, and a button 
is added at the waist. The basque is extremely 
short beneath the arms, and it is not joined, but 
is left open, the joining commencing at the waist. 
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Several rows of machine-stitching are the only { far as the projecting cuff, from whence to the 
trimmings. The coat-shaped sleeve is joined as S wrist it is fastened with three buttons. 
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DARNED NET, FOR TIDIES, ETC. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed ; In this design, as may be seen, there is a double 
in colors. this useful and pretty affair. Use} row darned, to produce a heavier effect: the Te 
mosquito netting, and darn with coarse linen floss. } sult of the whole is exeeedingly pretty. 





WRAPPER FOR SHAWLS, WATER-PROOF, ETC. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 
—— 


ty st eee oe Lins 
a” 


} pockets are attached for various articles, such as 
books, newspapers, etc., which may be requsite 
on ajourney. The pockets are of Holland, bound 
with scarlet braid. The mode of fixing the han- 


W’. give, here, a pattern for that indispensable 
thing to travelers—a wrapper for the shawls, 
water-proofs, etc., so necessary to those traveling. 
Our first engraving shows the outside of a wrap- 


per, made of Holland, and ornamented with } dle and straps is shown in our last engraving. 
stripes of embroidery. The next shows the ar- } The size must be made to suit the wraps which 
rangement of the inside, to which flaps and { it is required to hold. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 








TOWEL, WITH EMBROIDERED ENDS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


One of the latest continental fashions is to ; worked upon the énds in cross-stitch. Such de- 
have towels of handsome damask, from which the { signs as are used for croehet or darned netting 
threads are drawn at the ends, and a pattern is { are suitable. 





SMOKING-CAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation of the cap is cloth or velvet, { effect. The lining is of quilted silk. This smok- 
and the design done in gold or silver braid, of } ing cap is very easy to make, and is a pattern of 
contrasting colors, producing a very brilliant { unusual beauty. 





SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 





WORK-BAG AND DETAIL OF CANVAS PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The materials for this pretty affair are silk ; shown in the design. Tassels are sewn on the 


canvas, silk of any color, chenille and tassels to § bottom and sides. The cord is run through the 


match, silk cord. top of the bag and drawn. The detail gives the 
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The bag is made of the silk. The canvas is, full size of the squares, which will be a guide for 
embroidered with the chenille in squares, as} cutting the size of the bag. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 


Tue CENTENNIAL Exuipit1on.—Our readers, we suppose, 
are aware that a great International Exhibition is to be 
held, at Philadelphia, next year, to commemorate the hun- 
drodth anniversary of American Independence, This city 
was selected because it was here that the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed. An Exhibition of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, etc., was decided on, because it was considered that 
such a display, dedicated to, and showing forth, the arts of 
Peace, would be in better taste than a display of any other 
kind. The Exhibition was made International, because an 
opportunity would thus be afforded to our citizens, nut only 
to see the progress that America had made in industrial pur- 
suits, during the last century, but also to compare that pro- 
gress with the progress of foreign nations, who might be 
contributors, in the same direction. 

The spot selected for the Exhibition is, perhaps, the finest 
in the world for the purpose. Neither Hyde Park in Lon- 
don, nor the Champs Elysses in Paris, nor the Prater in 
Vienna, where the other World’s Exhibitions have been 
held—all of which the writer of this article has visited—is 
as suitable as the Park of Philadelphia. On this point, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon; the eminent English author, is, perhaps, 
even better authority than ourselves, for the charge of local 
favoritism cannot, possibly, he brought against him. Writ- 
ing tw a Manchester (England) newspaper, he says :— “ Con- 
taining three thousand five hundred acres of land, lying for 
the greater part in narrow lines along the Schuylkill river 
and Wissahickon creek, the Park has nearly forty miles of 
driving roads ; so that, with halts for rest and sight-seeing, 
two whole days are not too much for even a glimpse. Think 
of a park in which Hyde Park, with its four hundred acres 
(the Bing, the Serpentine, and the Ladies’ Mile,) would be 
lost. Central Park, New York, is more than double the size 
of Hyde Park, yet Central Park would lie in a mere corner of 
Fairmount Park. All the seven London parks throwa into 
one—Victoria, Greenwich, Finsbury, Battersea, St. James, 
Hyde, and Regent’s—would not make one Fairmount Park.” 

Of the picturesque beuuty of the Park he speaks with 
equal enthusiasm, “ Neither the Prater in Vienna,” he says, 
“nur Los Delicias in Seville, nor the Bois de Boulogne, 
though bright and varied, can compare in physical beauty 
with Fairmount. No doubt the drive along the Guadal- 
quiver is delicious on a summer evening, and the views of 
Sevres and st. Clouds are always charming ; but the Schuyl- 
kill isa more picturesque river than either the Guadalquiver 
near Seville, or the Seine near Paris. The view from Geor- 
ge’s Hill combines the several beauties of the views from 
Richmond Hill and Greenwich Hill. There is a richly 
wooded country roliing backward into space. There is the 
wide and winding river at your feet; and just beyond the 
river, camps of spires and steeples, towers and domes; and 
rising over all, like a new Parthenon, the noble pile called 
Girard College. Seen on a sunny day in the Indian Summer, 
when the forest leaves are burning gold and crimson, and 
the shining marble flashes through the air, the view from 
George's Hill is one of the things which ‘seen, become a 
part of sight.’ ” 

Tho people, at large, are just beginning to awake to the 
importance of this great Exhibition. So fur, Philadelphia, 
first, and then the State of Pennsylvania, next, have fur- 
nished nearly all the money. But we notice, everywhere 
in our exchanges, a growing enthusiasm, all over the land, 
in regard to this noble work. We hope that our subscri- 
bers, one and all, will enter heartily into it. Every one 
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can do a little. Talk of the matter among yourselves, and 
such of you as can, come to see this Centennial! The trip 
will be one to boast of for years and years to come. Old peo- 
ple, half a century hence, will be proud to say, “I, wo 
was there.” - 


Tux Postage for the year, remember, is included in the 
prices, club or otherwise, asked for “ Peterson” for 1875. 
Persons getting up clubs should be particular to explain this 
to subscribers, for, at the first glance, the prices seem higher, 
whereas, when it is remembered that the prices, hereto- 
fore, did not include postage, and that postage was never 
less than twelve cents a subscriber, and often more, they are 
now really cheaper than ever. Take that very popular club, 
for example, of five copies for $8.50, which is at the rate of 
$1.70 for each subscriber. Last year, the corresponding club 
was five for $8.00, or $1.60 for each subscriber ; but then every 
subscriber had to pay, at the office of delivery, twelve cents 
postage; and this, added to the $1.60, made the real cost 
$1.72. So of other clubs, That of 12 for $18.00, was last 
year, 12 for $17 00; but the postage, afterward, made it really 
amount to $18.56, or about five cents more for each sub- 
scriber. Moreover, there was always more or less trou- 
ble, and often disputes, with post-masters, about the postage: 
now all this is avoided, 

Tue Magniricence oF Dress has reached a point, in 
Paris, under the so-called Republic, that was never surpassed 
under the Kmpire. The new brocade’, that are so much 
the fashion, and that are made in imitation of those worn 
during the sixteenth century, and the Genoa velvets, cost 
twenty dollars a yard. For a train and bodice at least 
one dozen yards are required; therefore the robe is not a 
cheap one. But if these splendid materials are only used 
for the plastron and tablier, about three yards are required. 
The striped and checked velvets used for Polonaise, tab- 
liers, and cuirass bodices, are also rich fabrics. They con 
sist of alternate stripes of velvet and gros grain, varying 
from half an inch to nearly two inches in width. They are 
only used as parts of costumes in conjunction with plain 
gros grain or velvet of the same color. Of course, it would 
be absurd to wear such dresses in America; they are fit only 
for duchesses, princesses, and others of fabulous wealth; 
but we allude to them in order that our fair readers may 
see how extravagant some of their European sisters are. 

OLD Sitver ORNAMENTS are in such demand, in Paris, that, 
when they are genuinely ancient, they realize more money 
than modern gold jewelry. The Parisian ladies have adopt- 
ed an English fashion, that of wearing silver chatelains and 
Norwegian belts; they affect the old silver ones, and par- 
ticularly those made with chains delicately worked in the 
lozenge pattern which were fabricated in Venice during 
the Renaissance period. 

Tue Turquoise is the most fashionable stone at present. 
The Small turquoises are inexpensive, if they do not come 
from the East, when the brilliancy of their blue is unmis- 
takable ; but large stones are now almost as costly as rubies 
and sapphires. 


Tue CoLorep Fasnion-Piares, in this magazine, are en- 
graved on steel, and printed from the steel plates, and after- 
ward colored by hand. Other magazines give lithographed 
fashions, at very much less expense, but also very much 
inferior. 
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ADDITIONS To CLUBS may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make upa second club, the person sendiug them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such asecond club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at dif- 
ferent times during the year, for back numbers to January 
can always be supplicd. All such additions to clubs, we 
may as well state here, must begin, like the rest of the club, 
with the January number. Go on, therefore, making ad- 
ditions to your clubs. By-and-by, almost before you know 
it, you will have filled a second club, 


O.p J: wetry of the time of Louis XV. ia all the rage 
now in Paris. Large quantities aresold for real, although 
false. The prices obtained for these imitations, when thus 
passed off for original, are fabulous. One of the undoubted 
sets of old jewelry, lately sold in Paris, was of marcassite 
and acquamarine. The necklet wasa garland of the smallest 
rosebuds of aquamarine set in marcassite. The pendeloque, 
which was very large, consisted of trellis-work iu the centre 
of garlands of marguerites and rosebuds, a pear-shaped drop 
of acquamarine terminating it. A pair of long earrings and 
twou small combs terminated this parure, which was a marvei 
of delicate workmanship. 


Lack TRIMMINGS are very much worn at evening parties, 
by those, at least, who are fortunate enongh to have old 
lace, or can afford to buy new. It is generally sewn asa flat 
border, without fullness round the tunic, and square ends of 
a low pink satin ridingote, with a bouillonné skirt of white 
tulle under the ridingote. Brussels application is one of the 
few laces never worn flat; it is always gathered. 

“I Prerer Yours.”—A lady writes:—‘*I must tell you 
how very well pleased we all are with your magazine. I 
took one last year, at $3.00; but I very much prefer yours; 
iu fact, I will never dco without it again. The pictures 
alone are worth the price of the magazine.” 


Our Sree, Eneravine, this month, is another of those 
first-class embellishments, which are to be had only in 
“Peterson.” It is from a picture by a famous German 
artist. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Young Folks’ History of The United States. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—This is a work of very much more than or- 
dinary merit. It gives, within the compass of three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, a history of the United States, begin- 
ning with the mound builders, who preceded the red In- 
dian, and coming down to the present year. Comparatively 
less space is devoted to military exploits than usual, the 
author rightly recognizing the fact that it is the arts of 
peace which really advance society: thus the story of the 
War of Independence is told in twenty pages, and that of 
the late Civil War in less than thirty: the rest of the volume 
being given up to describing customs and laws, and all that 
go to make the history of the people as a people. No one, 
who has not tried it, can understand how difficult it is to 
seize the salient points of a great nation’s career, so as to 
condense them intoa narrative, that shall omit no import- 
apt point, and yet not be dull reading. Colonel Higginson, 
however, has achieved this almost impossible feat. His 
little book is a real triumph in its way. An excellent index 
accompanies the volume. 

Generalship, Or How I Managed My Husband. By George 
Ray. 1 vol., 16 mo. . Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co—A 
very pleasant little story, with an excellent moral. The 
author is apparently a new candidate for public favor. 





The Romance of the English Stage. By Percy Fitagerald, M. A., 
F.8.A. 1 vol. 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.— 
A pleasant, gossiping book, which makes us acquainted with 
many curious phases of theatrical life, at least as it existed 
from the middle of the last century down to the first decade 
of the present one. There are amusing stories about Ellis- 
ton, Tate Wilkinson, George Frederick Cooke, and many 
others, that can be surpassed nowhere for humor, Besides 
this, the extracts given from the autobiographies of Mrs. 
Bellamy, and Mrs. Robinson, successful beauties and act- 
ressea of their day, throw a curious light upon the man- 
ners of eighty or a hundred years ago. There is little that 
is new in the book, most of what it contains having already 
appeared in various Memoirs, etc., etc.; but its merit con- 
sists in the skiliful way in which the best parts of earlier 
publications have been selected and condensed. The volume 
is very neatly printed. 

The Island of Fire. Or a Thousand Years of The Old North- 
man’s Home. By Rev. P.C. Headley. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—Under this rather sensational name, which 
led us at first to suppose that we were about to read one of 
Jules Verne’s books, we have a very well written account 
of Iceland, from its first settlement, a thousand years ago, up 
to the present time. The work was originally intended for 
young people; but it may be read, with both profit and 
interest, by older ones. Numerous engravings illustrate 
the text. 

The Fortune Seeker ; or The Bridal Day. By Mrs. Emma D. 
E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—No other American remance writer has better 
sustained her popularity than Mrs. Southworth, for her 
works are as eagerly sought after, now, as when she first 
began to address the public. “The Fortune Secker” is, per- 
haps, the best of her recent stories. From the first chapter 
to the last the interest never flags. The volume is hand- 
somely printed and bound. 


The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 ve. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is the first volume 
of the “Cheap Edition for the Million” of the works of 
Charles Dickens. Considering the price, which is only fifty 
cents, it is a marvel of neatness and cheapness. The entire 
series can be had at the same price per volume, or for even 
less wbere the novels are shorter, as “ Hard Times,” “ The 
Tales of Two Cities,” etc., etc. 


A Rambling Story. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 1 vol., 12 rho. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers—A charming tale, quietly told, 
but worth dozens of high pressure stories. It will be an ex- 
cellent thing, not only for true literature, but for the pub- 
lic taste, when such healthy narratives shall altogether re- 
place the strongly flavored ones that a vitiated popular 
palate requires now. The volume, like all the publications 
of this house. is printed and bound with unusual elegance. 


Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Pelerson & Brothers—Another of the famous “ Cheap 
Edition fur the Million” of Sir Walter Scott's novels. How 
these volumes can be afforded for twenty-five cents each isa 
problem that we confess we are unable to solve. But this 
astonishingly low price ought to put an edition of Scott's 
novels into every household in the land. 


Songs of Joy. By J. H. Tenney. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A collection of hymns and tunes, espe- 
cially adapted for prayer and praise, the music accompany- 
ing the words. It will be found equally suitable for private, 
or for public worship. 


The Discarded Wife. By Eliza A. Dupuy. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Anothor story from a 
very popular writer, the author of “The Clandestine Mar- 
riage,” “All For Love,” etc., etc. This is, perhaps, her 
best novel. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

For Firry Cents Extra, a copy, of any one of the beautiful 
premium engravings of “ Peterson’s Magazine” will be sent to 
any subscriber, mail or otherwise, for the year 1875. These 
engravings are all large-sized, for framing, and are printed 
from line and stipple, or mezzotint plates, that cost to en- 
grave from one to two thousand dollars each. As the pro- 
prietor of “ Peterson” owns these plates, he can afford to 
furnish copies for the mere cost of paper and printing; but, 
for obvious reasons, he is not willing to sell copies, at this 
low price, except to bona fide subscribers to his magazine. 
The list of piates is advertised in the January and March 
numbers. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazinz, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue TuirrexntH Year.—A lady writes :—“ This is the 
thirteenth club I have sent you for “ Peterson.” We have 
hundreds of such kind friends who have sent us clubs, year 
after year, some of them for even twenty years. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


‘No. IV.—Scar atin, orn SCARLET Fever. 

Scarlet fever is distinguished from measles by a bright 
scarlet rash, consisting of minute red points, which, coalesc- 
ing, soon form a diffused efflorescence. This rash is accom- 
panied with high fever, a hot, burning skin, and very rapid 
pulse, continuing till the rash subsides. The papillae of the 
tongue are elongated, or raised, presenting scarlet points, 
which, projecting through the white fur, or coat, on its sur- 
face, constitutes one of the characteristics of the disease. 

Tn scarlatina we do not meet with those catarrhal affec- 
tions which are generally the precursors of measles, In 
scarlet fever we further notice that the mucous membrane 
of the fuuces, as well as the tonsils, is inflamed, and gene- 
rally, but not always, there is an ulcer or slough upon one 
or both of the tonsils. In measles there is merely a dotted 
or mottled appearance on these parts, which are of a deeper 
red than usual. The eruption of scarlet fever is diffused 
like a series of blushes, is smooth and of a brighter color 
than that of measles. r 

Scarlet fever has been divided into four kinds, or forms: 
ecarlatina simplex, the simple or mild variety, unaccom- 
panied with sore throat; s. anginosa, attended with severe 
sore throat ; s. sine exanthemater, having the true scarla- 
tinous affection of the throat, but no eruption upon the body ; 
and s. maligna, or the malignant form, with ulcerous sore 
throat, and al] the symptoms and appearances of a grave cha- 
racter from the very beginning. The writer once saw all 
these different forms most strikingly manifested in a family 
of four boys between the ages of two and ten years, all of 
whom recovered. 

The disease is both epidemic and contagious; arising some- 
times from atmospheric malaria, at others from animal scar- 
latinous miasm. It seldom happens that this disease attacks 
the same person more than once. Some very susceptible 
individuals, however, will be affected somewhat during every 
epidemic. In some seasons the epidemic visitation is very 
mild, and scarcely a death occurs. 

Upon these occasions it has been advised by some emi- 
nent physicians, as a matter of humanity, and deserving the 


attention of mothers, to expose their children to the infec- 
tion as a mild attack is almost assured, and security is thus 
afforded, 

The mild form of scarlatina is unaccompanied with ulcers 
in the throat, and the rash, appearing on the second day of 
the fever, on the face and neck, and then over the whole 
body, begins to decline on the fifth. 

The treatment of this form of the disease is very simple; 
and the mother, if she be an experienced nurse, can trust 
the case to her own judgment. The apartment in which 
the child is confined should be clear and open, of moderate 
and equitable temperature; the diet should be light and 
nutritious, without animal food, and with cooling, acidu- 
lated drinks; and gentle aperients should be administered, 
more particularly toward the decline of the eruption, as a 
preventive to dropsy. 

Aconite, alternated with belladonna, constiutes the prin- 
cipal treatment of the homeopaths. 

When there is considerable thirst, with much heat of 
skin and restlessness, which are sometimes present even in 
the mild form of this fever, the mother may place a saucer 
of bits of ice within reach of the child, and not only fre- 
quently sponge the face, neck, hands, and arms, but the 
whole body of the child with cold water; thus achieving 
better results, without the use of medicine, than she could 
with drug treatment, to the exclusion of sponging. A few 
drops of aromatic sulphuric acid, thrice daily, the mother 
may prudently give, to prevent the tendency to fever of a 
low type, and keep up a proper tone to the stomach and 
bowels. Further treatment than this, if any more be de- 
manded, must be regulated by the judgment of the family 
physician. 


THE FAMILY. 


HusBanp anp Wire.—We have often had articles on the 
forbearance which a husband ought to exercise toward a 
wife, when he comes home and fiuds her worried and nerv- 
ous, in consequence of domestic over-work or anxieties. A 
selfish man makes no allowance in such cases; but a good- 
hearted one does. We find, in an exchange, an article on 
the other side of the question, urging the same forbearance 
on the part of the wife, when a husband comes home wor- 
ried. Our cotemporary says:—‘ The old-fashioned theory 
of mutual obligation in the marriage relation isa good deal 
lost sight of in these days. Men are too apt to carry their 
business faces and their business thoughts home with them, 
and so bring nothing but coldness, hardness, and reserve to 
the society of wife and children. On the other hand, wo- 
men are not ready enough to make allowance for the wear 
and tear of our commercial life upon the nerves and tempet 
of the man who has to bear the brunt of the struggle. It is 
to a very large extent for their wives’ and children’s sakes 
that men are tempted to overtax their energies, and to muke 
themselves prematurely old, in the endeavor to get rich, or 
to maintain a certain social position. There are many things 
that cloud a man’s brow and sour his temper, about which 
he cannot take his wife into his confidence. She would 
probably not understand them if he did, and the attempt 
to translate these troubles into definite speech is to many 
men @ more acute pain than to simply endure them. Wo- 
men may have noticed the fact that the boiling kettle con- 
tinues to bubble for a little after it has been lifted from the 
fire. In the same way, the active brain of the hardworked 
professional or business man will, in spite of himself, run on 
the affairs of his office, after he has come within the pre- 
cincts of home. A wise wife will make allowance for the 
occasional gruffness, whose source she cannot understand, 
and will make it her business to smooth out the hard lines 
of the troubled face, and gently to allow the soothing influ- 
} ence of a pleasant home to work its gradual but certain cure.” 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

Poisonous Hatr Dyrs.—The danger of using dyes fur the 
hair is very much greater than is generally supposed. In 
fact, most of the preparations advertised for this purpose, 
are more or less poisonous. A Belgian medical journal 
relates the case bg a mam, aged fifty-five, who was suffering 
from 1 ffecting chiefly the shoulder; 
the patient had an lost the use of both arms. The attend- 
ing physician had the painful parts wrapped up in cotton 
wadding, and prescribed lime-juice and narcotics. A great 
improvement was rapidly felt, but it only lasted for a short 
time, for a month afterward the patient’s fingers were struck 
with paralysis. No blue tinge could bewseen on his gums, 
though he had suffered with severe colics at various times. 
The water used for drinking purposes was obtained from a 
brick well, and kept in wooden pails. After long researches 
as to the cause of such a case, it was at last discovered that, 
fur the fifteen years preceding, the man had been in the 
habit of using, for blacking his hair, a certain liquid that ho 
prepared himself, by adding to a pint of water two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar of lead, and three teaspoonfuls of sulphur. 
This it was his custom to apply to his hair, at least once a 
week. The physician stopped entirely the use of the mix- 
ture, and, under the influence of electricity and the use of 
iodide of potassium, the colics disappeared, and the patient 
recovered entirely, Vast quantities of worse mixtures than 
this are in almost universal use for “dressing” the hair. 
Many of them are advertised, not as hair dyes, but as hair- 
renovators; but they are nearly all equally pernicious. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


A Pretty Frorat Device, which has a charming effect, 
especially by gas-light or candle-light, may be made by plac- 
ing a small bouquet of flowers in a plain glass vase, and 
over this a little glass case; then the whole is to be plunged 
into a pail of water, so that the shade is quite full, and be- 
fore taking it out, a glass plate must be siipped underneath, 
to keep the water in. The result is that the water in the 
shade gives a most charming aspect to the flowers, and will 
preserve them for a very long time, if the air can only be 
kept out. This is the great secret in preserving flowers. 
The lovely bouquets which come from florists for weddings, 
balls, and the like, are all made up on wire, so that the 
stems cannot touch the water; but we have often succeeded 
in keeping them fresh fora long time by covering them 
with a glass shade at once, and excluding the air; and we 
have also kept them fresh, so as to use them twice, by cover- 
ing the blooms over with a wet handkerchief, or wadding. 
Maidenhair fern may be kept fresh a long time by placing 
it in a basin fuil of water, so that it is quite covered, till 
wanted. We have frequently, in this way, known it to be 
used in the hair three or four nights running, even when it 
had seemed quite withered. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BQ~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
foal housekeeper. 

ROUP AND FISH. 

Spiced Shad.—One large shad, two tablespoonfuls of salt, 
three teaspoonfuls of Cayenne pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
whole allspice, as much vinegar as will cover it. Split the 
shad open, rub over it two tablespoonfuls of salt, and let it 
stand several hours. Have ready a pot with boiling water 
in it sufficient to cover the shad, allowing a teaspoonful of 
salt to every quart of water. Boil it twenty minutes. Take 
it out of the water, drain it, bruise your allspice, just so as 
to crack the grains. Sprinkle over your shad the allspice 
and pepper, and cover it with cold vinegar. 





Gock-a-Leekie Soup.—Wash well two or three bunches of 
leeks, if old scald them in boiling water; take off the roots, 
and part of the heads, and cut them into lengths of about an 
inch. Put half the quantity into a pot with five quarts of 
stock, and a fowl] trussed for boiling, and allow them to 
simmer gently. In half an hour add the remaining leeks, 
and let all simmer for three or four hours longer. It must 
be carefully skimmed, and seasoned to taste. To serve the 
fowl, carve neatly, placing the pieces in a tureen, and pour- 
ing over them the soup. This receipt is sufficient for ten 
persons. 


Shad Roasted on a Board.—Take a piece of clean oak board, 
about three inches thick, and two feet square, stand it before 
the fire till the board is very hot, indeed almost charred, 
Have your shad split down the back, cleaned, washed, wiped 
dry, and seasoned with salt; fasten it to the hot board with 
a few small nails; the skin side should be next the board; 
place the board before the fire with the head part down. 
As soon as the juices begin to run, turn it with the tail down; 
it should be turned frequently, in order to retain the juices. 
When done, butter it, and serve it hot. Send it to the table 
on the board. 


Spring Soup.—Cut some new carrots and some new turnips 
in the shape of peas; put them in separate sauce-pans, with 
enough stock to cover them, and a pinch of sugar; keep 
them on the fire till the stock has all boiled away, but mind 
they do not catch or burn. Cook some peas and some as- 
paragus points in the same way. You should have equal 
quantities of each of these vegetables. Cut out of lettuces 
and sorrel leaves pieces the size of a sixpence, let them have 
one boil in some stock. Put all the vegetables so prepared 
in the soup tureen. Pour over them some well-flavored 
stock, and serve. 

MEATS. 


Useful Hints.—Never waste a morsel of fat, and save and 
boil all the bones. Save all the fat that rises upon soups 
and gravies, and let it be clarified for use. If this be well 
done, it will make better pastry and cakes than the cheaper 
sort of butter that is bought sometimes for that purpose. 
Allow a gvod foundation of stock once every three or four 
weeks: from sixteen to twenty pounds of shin of beef, a 
cow’s heel, an oxtail, and a small piece of liver. If white 
stock is wanted, veal and mutton bones may be used, and 
calves’ feet, after making a good sweet jelly, can be added, 
Stock must be boiled up very often, and poured into clean 
basins. With care it will keep three weeks or more. Add 
to it all the trimmings of meat and poultry, and every bone, 
and you will have good rich soups, and excellent gravies 
every day at a very small expense. The fat from necks of 
mutton will make gcod, plain plum-puddings, and beefsteak 
pudding-crust, and forcemeat for the roast fillet from a leg 
of mutton. This fillet to be nicely roasted, and served with 
a rich gravy. The knuckle to be boiled with caper sauce. 
Cold fillet of mutton makes good salpicon for many little 
savory dishes. The best end of a neck of mutton cut into 
delicate fillets may be served with brown gravy or Soubise 
sauce, or with haricot beans; or it may be fried with eggs 
and bread-crumbs; or it may be pickled with slices of onion, 
a clove or two, lemon-peel juice, and a little claret, and 
slowly simmered in this pickle, with some stock added to it. 
The scrag will make a pie for the servants, or an Irish stew. 

Beef Sanders,—Mince cold beef small with onions, add 
pepper and salt, and a little gravy ; put into a pio-dish, until 
about three parts full. Then fill up with mashed potatoes. 
Bake in the oven or before the fire until done a light brown. 
Mutton may be dressed in the same way. 

Loin of Veal_—This is best larded. Have every joint 
thoroughly cut, and between each one lay a slice of salt 
pork; roast a fine brown, and so that the upper sides of the 
pork will be crisp; baste often; season with pepper; the 
pork will make it sufficiently salt. 
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To Stew Lamb with Peas.—Cut into pieces of moderate size, 
and remove the outer skin and superfluour fat. Fry it 
until slightly colored, then, after carefully draining it from 
all fat, put it into a sauce-pan with sufficient boiling water 
to cover it. Add one pint of peas—blue Prussians are best 
—season with pepper and salt, thicken with a little flour 
and stew all slowly for half an hour. 

Hashed Mution.—Take two ounces of butter, two ounces of 
flour, and put into a stew-pan to melt, then add half a pint 
of stock, a few chopped gherkins, and a little Harvey or 
Worcester sauce, or instead of these last two, a little cur- 
rant jelly or port wine, to fancy. Put the mutton, previously 
cut in slices, into the sauce; allow it tosimmer for a quarter 
of an hour; season according to taste. 


DESSERTS. 

Apple Charlotte ——Put into a well-buttered pie-<lish a layer 
of finely-grated bread-crumbs, then a layer of apples, pared 
and cut as for a tart, and a little sugar; then another layer 
of bread-crumbs, and so on till the dish is full, taking care 
to have a layer of crumbs at the top; bake nearly an hour, 
turn out of the dish, and strew sifted sugar over. The pud- 
ding should be covered during part of the time of baking. 
It is also very nice made with marmalade, or any kind of 
jam instead of apples. Many other puddings in which bread- 
crumbs are an ingredicut might be mentioned for using up 
pieces of bread, such as plain currant, ginger, lemon, fig, 
golden-pudding, etc. Dripping may be used instead of suet, 
(indeed, is preferable$to it) for making the crusts of fruit, 
preserve, or mol puddings, either st i or baked. 

Economical-Puddings.—Lemon-Pudding is very nice, made 
without any egg. Take halfa pound of bread-crumbs, six 
ounces of brown sugar, one ounce of finely-chopped suet, 
finely-grated rind and juice of one large lemon, no other 
liquid; mix well, and boil four hours. We relish plain, 
ground-rice-pudding made without eggs. Just set the rice 
over the fire five minutes with the milk, ere putting it in 
the buttered dish to bake. Any size can be made. A small 
custard (baked) can be made with two eggs, and is most 
simple without pastry round it, Preserveis nice to eat with 
either fora change. Apple and sago, or apple and finely- 
grated bread-crumbs, make good simple puddings. 

Plain Bread-Pudding.—Crumble the bread, and to about 
half a pound of crumbs add nearly one quarter of a pound 
of snet, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, and a little nut- 
meg, or other flavoring; an egg is an improvement, but not 
at all needful. Mix with a little milk, and steam one and a 
half to two hours; or it may be baked in a pie-dish, and 
when done, turned out, and sifted sugar strewn over it. 
Serve with melted butter and sweet sauce. 

Simple Custard Pudding—Two eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten up together ; add a little powdered loaf sugar, a few 
drops of the essence of lemon, or bitter almond flavoring, and 
a quarter ofa pint of milk. Bake for a quarter of an hour 
in a brisk oven. This isa delicious pudding, and very tempt- 
ing to invalids. 

Simple Pudding.—Two eggs, well beaten up, their weight 
(in the shells) of raw sugar, flour, and butter, beaten toa 
cream ; add two tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, and a 
small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Steam for an hour. 
Wine sauce is a great improvement. The above quantity is 
sufficient for four or five people. 

Pembroke Pudding—Two ounces each of suit, currants, 
raisins, one ounce of flour, three ounces of bread-crumbe, 
one tablespoonful of molasses, and a quarter of a pint of 
milk. Mix well together, and boil in a mould two hours. 
Serve with brandy or wine sauce, 

Another —Two ounces each of sugar, shred-suet, and bread- 
crumbs, some spice, a little candied-peel, and one pint of 
milk ; mix all well together, Bake half an hour. 








Pudding without Eggs.—Make some light paste, cover the 
bottom of the pie~lish with it, pour over it some molasses, 
and a little lemon-juice, then more paste, lemon-juice, ctc., 
until the dish is full. Puton a lid of paste. Bake one hour. 


CAKES. 

Indian Pone.—Put on one quart of water in a pot, as soon 
as it boils stir in as much Indian meal as will make a very 
thin batter. Beat it frequently whilst it is boiling, which 
will require ten minutes. Then take it off, pour it in a pan, 
and add one ounce of butter, and salt tu the taste. When 
the batter is lukewarm, stir in as much Indian meal as will 
make it quite thick. Set it away to rise in the evening; in 
the morning make it out in small cakes, butter your tins, 
and bake in a moderate oven. Or the more common way is 
to butter pans, fill them three parts full, and bake them 
This cake requires no yeast. 

Spice Nuts.—Take three pounds of fine flour, well dried, 
one pound of butter, half an ounce of fresh-ground allspice, 
one quarter of an ounce of cloves, the peel of a lemon, cut 
very thin, and chopped finely. Warm one pound of molas- 
ses with a quarter of a pint of milk, and mix it with the 
flour and the rest of the ingredients thoroughly ; knead well 
and then roll well; cut into cakes with a wine-glass top. 
Do not roll too much out at a time. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fig. 1.—Hovset-Dress ror Dinner orn Eventnc Wrar.— 
Under-skirt of chocolate-brown silk, made long and plain. 
Over-dress of white muslin ; the short front is trimmed with 
four gauffered ruffles, which reach higher on the right side 
than on the left, whilst the long train skirt at the back has 
but one ruffle. The waist and sleeves are also trimmed with 
gauffered ruffles. A large bow of brown ribbon gathers the 
dress up on the left side, and a brown silk Margurite bag is 
attached to it by a ribbon, which falls from the right shoulder 
and passes under the belt at the waist. 

Fie. 1.—WAtckrnc-Dress or YELLOWISH-GRAY Monair, 
trimmed with three scant ruffles, headed by brown velvet 
ribbon and cluny lace, put on flat, and standing up. The 
basque is rather close fitting, forms.a puff at the back, and 
is trimmed with brown velvet ribbon. A large rosette, 
with a pearl buckle, is on the left side; on the right the 
loop of ribbon is attached to a large bow with ends. The 
basque is deeper in front than at the sides. Straw hut, 
trimmed with da‘sies and brown ribbon. 

Fie. u1.—Carriace-Dress.—Under-skirt of plain blue 
silk. QOver-dress of soft gray camel’s-hair, short in front, 
and trimmed with two rows of cord, which tie at the back, 
with long tassels under the puff, and fall on the long, nar- 
row skirt. Loose sleeves, trimmed with cord and bands, 
and embroidered on the edge; embroidery finishes the back 
Gray chip hat, trimmed with gray feather and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 1v.—Carriace-Dress or Lignt Brownisu-Yr.iow 
S11x.—The skirt has one deep rufile at the back. A plaited 
ruffle trims the dress across the front, and passes up each 
side in ladder fashion. Busque jacket of heavy black silk, 
cut slightly open in front, to show the white ruffle. Black 
lace bonnet, trimmed with tea-roses. 

Fie. v.—Watkine-Dress oF Gray Foutarp.—A deep 











flounce trims the skirt, The very deep basque is trimmed 
with wide English embroidery, and bias bands of blue silk. 
Straps of this blue silk confine it across the front. Straw 
hat trimmed with short, white ostrich feathers and blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. v1.—Watxine-Dress.—Black silk skirt. Tnnic and 
bodice of pale blue India cashmere, which are trimmed with 
bands of white silk, embroidered in Russian stitch with 





black silk, and edged with fringe. Black silk sash, with 
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four deep loops. Round basque. Sleeves puffed on the 
back in a diamond pattern, with blue braid. 

Fie. vil.—WaLk1nG-Dress or Wuire Monarr.—Skirt and 
tunic trimmed with hlack velvet. Black velvet bretelles, 
with sailor collar and cuffs, and Marguerite bag in black 
velvet, 

GENERAL Remarks.—We give the usual variety of hats, 
bonnets, etc., and wish we had something new or striking 
to chronicle in the way of fashion. Yet our readers, with 
small purses, (aud, alas, lately most of our purses are small,) 
will be glad to know that no great change has taken place 
in the style of dress, mantle, or bonnet. But enough has 
been done to justify those who are going to make new gar- 
ments think they have “ the latest thing out,” various modi- 
fications of old fashions. Yet these are almost indescribable. 
Sometimes we think that plain dresees will be worn, then 
we are astonished when we see “ the last sweet thing from 
Paris,” covered with trimmings. But we really think that 
the tendency is toward richer materials and simpler orna- 
ment. Skirts are made longer than they ought to be for 
the street, and cling as closely to the figure, in front and at 
the sides, as possible. Most stuff, or dresses with woolen in 
them, are made very simply, the under-skirt only being 
ornamented. Many rows of wide braid, sometimes edged 
on each side with a row of jet beads, are very often employed 
to trim both under and upper-skirts; but the diversity of 
trimming is so great, that it is impossible to describe it all; 
each lady must be guided by her taste and means. Jet, and 
jet braid is still much used, though as the warm weather 
advances, that will, of course, be put aside. Colors are still 
of those indescribable hues which make all the toilets look 
like bits of old pictures, but a little more decided in tone. 
All shades of brown, except the yellow, or Bismark shade, 
all the grays, with yellew, blue, pink, or green tints, violets, 
blues, greens, and unbleached linen colors, are all worn. 

Plain silks are the most fashionable; but we have many 
plaids and stripes, which have the advantage of wearing 
better than the plain ones, but grow out of style sooner. 
New silks, pongees, and fouiards, are seen in the loveliest 
tints, some plain, others in plaids or small figures, when 
they are intended to form the upper skirt, jacket, etc., of the 
costume. 

Debege, and other soft, light, woolen materials, are either 
plain or are in plaids of a different color, or have faint stripes 
in them. Grenadines are in various tints, but are princi- 
pally black, some plain, some in blacks or stripes. Jet will 
be much used for these black grenadines. Shirred, or 
drawn trimmings, made like those of the old “casing bon- 
net,” are used for putting on flounces, sleeves, and for very 
slender young girls, for the waist of the dress. 

The make of the waists of dresses is as varied as the trim- 
mings of skirts. The cuirass, or armor, or corset-waist, as it 
is indiscriminately called, is very much worn ; but it shares 
popular favor with many other styles, for it, above all other 
corsages, should fit perfectly to look well. Round points in 
front, with basques turned up at the back, finished with 
large bows, are made by Worth; one of the most beautiful 
dresses we have seen this season was made by him in this 
style. For house-dresses, either the high, close waist, or the 
heart-shaped or spun Raflael neck, are all worn, only the 
trimming still continues very high around the throat, or at 
the back of the neek. 

MANTLES, Sacques, AND JACKETS vary as much in style as 
the make of dresses; the half-fitting form is most in favor, 
however, and with large, luose sleeves, or easy coat sleeves, 
with an endless vanety of cuff is worn. 

Tue New Sprine Hats are decidedly larger than most 
that were worn last year; but their style is as varied as that 
of the rest of the costume. Any face can be snited, for there 

are hats turned up in front, and hats turned up at the back, 
and hats turned up on one side only, and hats turned up on 





both sides, and hats not turned up at all, Some have large, 
round crowns, some pointed crowns, and some crowns of 
only a medium size. Ribbons of all the new colors, wreaths 
of poppies, ivy, roses, fleld flowers, or just great branches of 
roses, or bunches of violets, apple-blossoms, etc., etc., are 
used on these hats. The new bonnets are also larger, and, 
like the hats, are all shapes; many of them have black or 
white tulle strings, which soften the face vastly. Thin white 
crepe, and the gauziest of grenadine veils in soft gray, and 
masks of white tulle are all worn. 

But little change has taken place in the arrangement of 
the hair; but the latest novelty in Paris is a cascade of 
ringlets, reaching to the back of the waist. These are called 
the Louis IV. headdresses, and resemble closely those worn 
by the Duchesse de Bourgogne and Queen Anne; it was the 
style that preceded the powder and patches of the Regency. 
The tuft of curls at the top of the head is placed very high ; 
those that descend immediately from the tuft are short, and 
are pinned at the nape of the neck; two or three long ring- 
lets then fall to the waist. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fra. 1.—Lirr.e Girt’s Dress.—The under-skirt is‘ made 
of plain dark-blue, and light-gray{foulard, striped crosswise ; 
the sleeves are of the dark-blue, trimmed with bands of the 
gray. Over-dress of dark-blue, and light-gray plaid foulard, 
looped up high on the right side with blue ribbon. 

Fie. u.—A Youne Girw’s Dress or Sorr SumMER CAMEL's- 
Hare or De.icaTE GRAYIsiu-GREEN Cotor.—The front of the 
skirt is laid in kilt plaits from top to bottom. These plaits 
must have several tapes sewed across on the under side to 
keep them in place. The back of the skirt is caught up in 
a loose puff, and is trimmed at the bottom with a narrow 
ruffle, with three bias bands above, and is finished with 
buttons where it meets the plaits, Basque cut in points 
and open at the back over the puff of the skirt; outside of 
the sleeves trimmed with buttons to the elbow. Straw hat 
ornamented with roses and pink ribbons. 

Fi. 111.—Bor’s Costum or Gray Casnmerr.—The plain 
apron-front cf the coat is ornamented with a row of black 
buttons on either side, and bound with black braid; deep 
plaits are laid at the side, and in the skirt at the back. The 
cuffs and the trousers are also trimmed with black buttons 
and braid. Gray straw hat, with black ribbon, 


NOTICES. 

4ap~ In Remrrtine, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuaries J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

43 Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

43> When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

483 Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

B@ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4a Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 















* ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


FAMILIES sock them, ‘The Bost.” DEALERS treble sales with 


COLT ON’S 2545551 
Pure, Bich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
One-third quantity more than equals ordinary Flavoring Extracts. 


E1rcHtr DOLLARS 


$1.50. Address eA . 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st St. N. Y. / Will buy a Youne@ AmeRICA PRINTING Press and Fitteen 
Dollars a neat little printing office, including press, four 
ANTED AGENTS FOR FINE OIL CHROMOS AND | fonts of type, two type cases, ink, &c. Send for a circular, 
Engravings. Outfit of five fine large Chromos, $2.00; | which gives letters from people ‘who, made miserable by 














2. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter & Self-Adj -Adj justing Pads 


The only rset constructed upon 
physiological principles, securing health 
and comfort of body, with grace and 
beauty of form. Lady agents wanted 
everywhere, Samples any size, by mail, 























worth, retail, $15,00. M.D. WHITE & 60. buying other presses, have finally become happy with a 
G10 Fitzwater Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | Young America. Address, JOSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray S8t., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 
DVERTISING AGENCY OF WILLIAM J. 
ARLTON, 39 Park Row, New York. RENCH PAPER AND BLOCK STAMPING PATTERNS 
and Materials. Sample book of 100 designs free. 
LOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, Ill. BSBEawriuy, 
F. K. Pa@yix. Spring lists free, or the set of four 273 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
entalogues post free for 20 cents. 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 





CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to 
surpass in WEIGHT, FINISH and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at 
corresponding prices. 

Ladies are specially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks, which are 
now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 


AN ENTIRE NEW WORK BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE SPECTRE LOVER 


~ BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


Mrs. Sovrnwortn’s New Novet.—Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, the noted American authoress, has just finished 
writing a new nouvellette, not a line of it ever having been printed before, to which she has given the name of 
"The Spec tre Lover,” and it is published this day, by her publishers, T. B, Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, in 
waltaan Ue style with all of her previous works, The volume contains, beside “The Spectre Lover,” other stories by her 
sister, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden, and it will no doubt prove to be one of the most po) ular volumes ever issued by 
this author. No words from us are 'y to this book to Mrs. Southworth’s many admirers ; they wiil 
find in it no falling off of the power that has “made her previous books so attractive to them; the style is spirited and 
the intense interest sustained to the end. All of Mrs. Southworth’s Thirty-eight Popular Books are now put up ina 
neat box, price $66.50 for a complete set, or $1.75 each, bound in morocco cloth, with a very handsome, newly-designed 
full gilt oy and copies of “ The Spectre Lover,” or of any one or more of the volumes, or a complete set of them, will 
be sent to any one, to any place, free of postage, or freight prepaid, on remitting their price to the publishers. 


MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 











THE SPECTRE LOVER. THE BRIDAL EVE. LOVE’S LABOR WON. 
HOW HE WON HER. LADY OF THE ISLE. THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY. 
FAIR PLAY. THE DESERTED WIFE. HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. 
THE LOST HEIRESS. INDIA; OF PEARL RIVER. THE BRIDE’S FATE. 
VICTOR’S TRIUMPH. THE THREE BEAUTIES. WIFE’S VICTORY. 

A BEAUTIFUL FIEND. VIVIA; SECRET OF POWER. THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
THE ARTIST’S LOVE. THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. RETRIBUTION, 

A NOBLE LORD. ALLWORTH ABBEY. THE TWO SISTERS, 
LOST HEIR OF LINLITHGOW. THE FATAL MARRIAGE. CURSE OF CLIFTON. 
THE FORTUNE SEEKER. THE FAMILY DOOM. THE CHANGED BRIDES. 
TRIED FOR HER LIFE. vas OF a DISCARDED DAUGHTER. 
THE MAIDEN WIDOW, E WIDOW’S S THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS. 


CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. FALLEN ‘PRIDE. MIRIAM, THE AVENGER; or, THE MISSING BRIDE. 


*,* Above Books are for sale by all first-class Booksellers, or copies of any one of Mrs. Southworth's works, or a com- 
_ plete set of them, will be sent, post-paid, or free of freight, to any one, to any place, on remitting their price to the Publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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